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Lewinian Theory as a Contemporary 
Systematic Framework, by 
WIN CARTWRIGHT 

Principles of Purposive Behavior, by 
Epwarp C. ToLMAN 

Association by Contiguity, by 
WIN R. GUTHRIE 

Liberalization of Basic S-R Concepts: 
Extensions to Conflict Behavior, 
Motivation and Social Learning, 
by NEAL E. MILLER 

The Hull-Spence Approach, by FRANK 
A. LoGANn 

A Case History in Scientific Method, 
by B. F. SKINNER 


Dor- 


Ep- 


Reviewed by Ernest R. HILGARD 


Dr. Hilgard has long been Professor of 
Psychology at Stanford University and 
is well known for his researches on 
learning, his knowledge of that field, 
and his wisdom about theories of learn- 
ing and behavior. He wrote Theories of 
Learning (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 2nd 
ed., 1956). 


ly four of these six chapters the au- 
thors speak for themselves (Tolman, 
Guthrie, Neal E. Miller, and Skinner), 
while the two other chapters under re- 


view are written by able expositors who 
are insiders to the systems (Lewin by 
Cartwright, Hull-Spence by Logan). It 
that Guthrie and 
were able to complete these 


is our good fortune 
Tolman 
statements of their views shortly before 


their deaths 


K. Rt Lewin. Cartwright rightly 
points out that Lewin’s field theory is 
both a metatheory (“a set of beliefs 
about the proper way to build empirical 
theories”) 


and a set of constructs for 
describing psychological phenomena. In 
what is undoubtedly the clearest sum- 
marization at available, Cart- 


wright gives an overview of Lewin’s ma- 


present 


jor constructs (life space, psychological 
environment, person, etc.), a summary 
of the major studies providing evidence, 
and the steps involved in theory con- 
struction and 
useful 


There is a 
linear graphs that 
Harary and his collaborators (following 


mensuration. 
section on 


an earlier lead of Bavelas) have intro- 
duced as an alternative method of han- 
dling the problems that Lewin tried to 
deal with by way of topological planar 
maps. 

Although Lewin died in 1947, the sys- 
tem continues to have vitality today. Its 
comprehensive usefulness, as Cartwright 
indicates, rests in part on current devel- 
opments unforeseen or unaccomplished 
in Lewin’s work: more on the sensorium, 


motorium, psychological and 
the laws of development. 

Although it was at first a psychology 
of motivation and of personality, it ap- 
pears that those who have kept Lewin’s 
system alive are currently more inter- 


ecology, 


ested in the social psychological aspects 
of his work: aspects on which he was 
working toward the end of his career. 
This is perhaps an accident of history 
because of the concentration of interest 
in the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, which Cartwright heads. Cart- 
wright places Lewin’s systematic posi- 
tion in the larger context, however, and 
it may be that we shall see revivals of 
parts of it in other directions as well. 


5 This swan-song to his theo- 
rizing remains in the best Tolman style 

playfully 
flippant, but underneath dead in earnest 


self-conscious, sometimes 

involved, obtuse, pluralistic, because 
an honest account of psychological 
events appeared that way to him. Of 
his intervening variables, in many ways 
the hub of his theorizing, he says: 


My intervening variables are generally 
speaking mere temporarily believed-in, in- 
ductive, more or less quantitative generali- 
zations which categorize and sum up for 
me (act as mnemonic symbols for) various 
empirically found relationships. They do 
not lead to any then-and-there precise 
further quantitative predictions. They do, 
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however (when mixed with a healthy brew 


ot intuition, common sens ind phenome 
nology), lead to suggestions for further 
pes of empirical relations to be tested 


(p. 97) 


rhe five paradigms of learning (ap- 


proach, escape, avoidance, choice-point 


learning, latent learning) 


covering 25 
carefully elaborated 
statements (with diagrams) of ‘Tolman’s 
final thinking. He that the 
system contains both S,R,-S_ laws (Mac- 


Corquodale and Meehl) and S-S 


(Spence). The 


pages ol text, are 


recognized 


laws 


older diatribes 


against 
the law of effect are softened somewhat 
The reader will have to search out the 
details for himself. 

It will be interesting to see what hap 
pens to Tolman’s views now that he is 
gone. There is no natural successor as 
Spence has been to Hull, although some 
of his able dis« iples may now emerge to 


carry on 


N 
G. rHRIE. Guthrie’s chapter, too, is 
written in the that has 


writing 


idiom long 


characterized his cogent sim- 


plicity of style, terse sentences ex- 


pressed with conviction, little scientific 
jargon (though some appeal to logic) 


much 


accurate human observation, no 


tables, charts 


or diagrams. For those 


who know his system, the restatement 


of the basic law of association will be 


of considerable interest: 


What 


for what is being done (p. 186). 


is being noticed becomes a signal 


This reformulation is an acknowledg- 
ment of the importance of scanning and 
attention, and so brings his theory into 
line with VTE 


relevant 


(vicarious trial and 
as empha- 
sized by those holding other theoretical 


views. 


error), and cues, 


Guthrie, like Tolman, fought his bat- 
tles largely by himself, although there 
have who have 
made contributions to theory along his 
lines, e.g., Fred Sheffield and Virginia 
Voeks. One might that Estes 
inherits Guthrie’s mantle, but Guthrie’s 
references to Estes are such as to make 
it clear that there is a logical rela- 
tionship between their views but not a 
sympathetic one. It is hard to guess, 
but it may be that without its author 
this theory will find the fate of the 


been able lieutenants 


suppose 
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theories of Hobhouse, Holme 
others who had nobody to kee} 
Views 


urrent In any < ase. we 


his good statement of Guthrie 
to serve as a point of departure for 


next generation 
' 


Niu £ 


chosen the 


MILLER has 
expression 


apparently 
S-R 
theory” to indicate the manner in which 


“liberalized 


his theorizing has departed from the S-R 
theory of Hull and Spence. He gives the 
history of his model for approach-avoid- 


ance conflict 


behavior to illustrate his 
views in action. In 


IPA) 


a final diagram (p 
he summarizes 21 independent 
that he has studied, 9 


that 


variables inter 


vening variables have been in- 


ferred, and 7 dependent variables that 
served as the end products of his pre- 
With this background, he re- 
S-R con 
cepts that resulted when he (often with 


Dollard) took S-R 


concepts out of the laboratory into so- 


dictions. 
flects on the liberalization of 
John 


conventional 


rhe liberali- 
zation is a return, in a way, to the S-R 


cial behavior and the clinic 


doctrine of Dewey's functionalism rather 
than of Watson’s behaviorism. A stimu- 
lus is any consistent basis for discrimi- 
nation; a response is any activity which 
can become functionally connected with 
an antecedent event through learning. A 
reward is an event that has been found 
to strengthen cue-response relations. 
While the family relationship between 
Miller’s views and Hull’s remains, a real 
difference persists in the techniques -of 


quantification. Miller puts it this way 
I have. tended to feel that, for the mo 
ment, it is better to concentrate on qualita 
tive relationships that can be tested with 
the ordinal scales at our disposal, and to 
test the general applicability and functional 
unity of the intervening variables befor¢ 
devoting time to further quantification that 


assumes cardinal scales (p. 233) 


It is a pleasure to have the varied 
work of Miller assembled in one place 
and to have its interrelationships pointed 
out by the investigator himself. The 
mass of successful predictions is impres- 
sive, as is also the open-mindedness to- 
ward unfinished business. 


/ Logan has presented a 
lucid exposition of the difficult Hull- 


Spence formulations, giving adequate 


consideration to the points at 


which they 


diverge. While the treatment is friendly 


it is objective 


ind critical; with respect 


to other that the 


elaboration of the S-R_ reinforcement 


views Logan note 


theory, forced in part by the phenomena 


of latent learning, has 


attenuated the 


fundamental differences between learn- 


ing theories. His own micromolar ap- 
proach is given limited and modest treat- 
single 


ment, with a 
tion ol his 


graphical presenta- 
equilibrium solution for 
correlated reinforcement. We learn from 
this that there is still vitality in the sys- 
tematli¢ approach started by Hull. The 
Hull was 


but whether fruitful for- 


issue is not whether or not 
right in detail 
ward moves can be made in the analyti- 
cal direction he started: Logan has made 


a good case for the affirmative 


‘ 
a reaction against the meta- 


theoretical demands of Project 


present an empirical analysis of how 
what he did came to be done, by re- 
counting in chronological order the em- 
pirical problems he faced and the em 
pirical solutions that resulted. He began 
by looking 


for lawful processes in the 


behavior of the intact organism, and 
this has pretty much characterized his 
work since. The lawfulness is described 
according to experimental variables, not 
statistical ones, and he makes some point 
of this restriction. Behavior is made 
visible by bringing it under control; he 
preters this alternative to looking for 
some principle that can be inferred by 
way of a statistical comparison 

The extension of Skinner's methods to 
practical problems of psychopathology 
and education parallels in its own way 
the Miller-Dollard extension of a Hull- 
outcomes 


type approach. The ultimate 


for the and 


technologies of teaching 
psychotherapy are worth watching 


A are 


fully up to standard. No serious gradu- 


These six chapters of Project 


ate student can afford to pass them by, 
but he had better allow himself a little 
The took 


ments seriously, and their chapters are 


time. authors their assign- 


sturdy ones 








Learning—Behavior— 
Information 


The Statistical Approach to Learning 
Theory, by W. K. EstEs 
Learning Set and Error Factor The- 
ory, by Harry F. HAarRLow 
Rote Learning, by ARTHUR L. IRION 
Some Recent Trends in Ethology, by 
R. A. HINDE 
Information Theory, by F. C. Frick 
Linear Frequency Theory as Behav- 
ior Theory, by Doucias G. ELt- 
SON 
Reviewed by J. A. Deutscu 
Dr. Deutsch is a General 
Psychology at Oxford University, but 
just Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Stanford. His main interest in 
psychology lies in the explanation of 
behavior in 


Lecturer in 


now a 


terms of its underlying 
and this interest has led him 


into giving 


structure, 


joint seminars with Tin- 
bergen at Oxford. He has 


ory of 


his own the- 


learning and motivation, one 


embodied in a machine. He 


wants to 


devise systems from which known be- 


can be de duc é d 


ges last six articles in this volume 
are as uniform in 


their excellence 
Writ- 
ten by the acknowledged experts in their 
field, they make the usual type of re- 
view superfluous. As a result your re- 


havior 


as they are diverse in content 


viewer finds himself writing a critique 
not of the chapters themselves, but of 
the scientific significance of the 
The very 
heterogeneity of the matter in this sec- 


con- 
tribution described in them. 
ond section of the book makes for such 
reflection have Statistical 
Learning Theory, Ethology, Rote Learn- 
ing, Linear Frequency Theory, Learning 
Set Theory, and Information Theory all 


where we 


juxtaposed. Of this cross-section of sci- 
entific endeavor, which are the seeds of 
a new advance and which are the final 


flowerings of a dying offshoot ? 


ices thoughts are prompted especially 
in the case of Estes. His is an impres- 
sive contribution. By regarding learning 
as the progressive biassing of an_ini- 


tially random process, he has been able 
to achieve both a great simplification in 
the way in which we can view the ac- 
quisition process and also a consider- 
able success in being able to predict its 
growth. He has, it seems, demonstrated 
that the classical learning curves are not 
the result of a deterministic growth 
process but of the statistical interplay 
of large numbers of separate factors, 
such as those which are found in mass- 
action chemical processes. In this way 
his treatment is an advance on those of 
previous theorists like Hull. 


It is 


well, however, to remind our- 


selves why these previous theorists had 
interested in 


been learning 


Hull began with the ambition of 


studying 
curves 
accounting for an animal’s behavior in 
terms of a mechanism. The curves ob- 
tained from experiments on the learn- 
ing process could be regarded as indirect 
observations of features of the internal 
This 


as we can be- 


structure of the organism belief 
can be cherished as long 
lieve that these curves are the result of 


a deterministic growth process, incon- 


veniently obscured perhaps by some 
random oscillatory factor. But once we 
agree with the persuasive mathematics 
of Estes, the whole original purpose of 
the enterprise disappears. It is true, of 
that the original notion of ex- 
useful about the 


structure which gives rise to learning by 


course, 
tracting information 
means of studying growth curves was 
somewhat suspect, but Estes seems to 
have robbed it of any plausibility it 
may have had. In this way it could be 
argued that his theory has, by its very 
advance in a particular field of en- 
shown that this field is after all 
barren and that it will not produce the 
crop of that 
who tilled it before him believed 


deavor 


those 
If -the 


learning curves we observe are the re- 


useful information 


sultant of the interplay of myriads of 
small chance factors arising in a group 
of animals, what then can their use be 
in telling us about the structure which 
produces learning? 


It is possible, however, to dissent from 
this gloomy verdict on two main grounds 
The first is to with the 


of the criticism, that experiments we do 


agree premises 
should yield some useful information about 
the structure producing the behavior, but 
to argue that in fact there is a structural 


model underlying Estes’ interpretation of 
growth curves. For instance, Estes postu- 
lates that the observed characteristics of 
the learning curve are due a stimulus sam- 
pling on the part of the organism and that 
the stimulus-response connections of this 
sample are complete in one trial. Thus the 
animal’s response on the trial will 
depend on how many of the stimuli sam- 
pled on this trial are connected to a par- 
ticular 


next 


response. It could, therefore, be 
said that this theory does, after all, make 
an inference about the mechanism of the 
that the 


stimulus-response connections of the nerv- 


learning process, an_ inference 


ous system are made on an all-or-none 


basis. Nevertheless, when we have 
accepted the hypothesis of stimulus sam- 
pling, still Estes does not show that no as- 
sumption of gradual growth of connection 


between each 


even 


stimulus-element and a re- 
sponse can be made, equally consistent with 
the data and the other basic notions of the 
theory. What has probably been shown by 
the theory is that either assumption (the 
ill-or-none or gradual growth) is equally 
consistent with the data that are obtained 
from learning curves, and it is in this 
pointing up of these evidential ambiguities 
of these curves that lies the importance of 
the advance 

Other 


are in 


processes which Estes postulates 
a similar position. The notion that 
an unrewarded response does nothing to 
change the probability of the next response 
in the 


correction-procedure obvi- 


ously have implications for the basic proc- 


would 
esses of learning. Here again, however, all 
that 
from a set 


that has been shown is trom given 
learning curves, taken of ex- 


periments under certain conditions, we may 
other learning 


predict to under 


highly similar conditions without having to 


curves 


make the assumption of a change in prob- 
abilities when a response has been unre- 
warded. As Estes himself hastens to admit 
this conclusion leads to grave difficulties in 
other related situations, like those 


involving extinction 


closely 
The admission, how- 
ever, reinforces the present argument that 


what has really been shown is that an 


analysis of learning curves is uninforma- 
tive. It can lead us to the correct predic- 
tion of other learning curves in very simi- 
lar situations, but it seems that this conse- 
quence has been managed in Estes’ case by 
highly ingenious techniques of probabilistic 
forecasting rather than by the use of any 
particular set of psychologically relevant 
In fact what Estes has achieved 
is in spite of, 


premises 
rather than because of, his 
Guthrian principles 


The second way in which it is possible 
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to dissent from the verdict given above is 


to argue that it is not necessary that ex 
perimental observations should yield useful 
information about underlying structure. It 
can be said that the purpose of observa 
tion and theory alike is simply the predic 
tion of further behavior and that this can 
be done without an understanding of the 
mechanism. Though this is a tenable 


Estes 


basi 


position, himself realizes that any 


theory built on this belief is without any 
generality and efficiently 
Therefore hx 


makes assumptions about underlying pro¢ 


cannot predict 


outside a narrow. situation 


esses in order to achieve generality for his 


theory, a generality greater than that which 
R-R 


theories. Though his purpose is to forecast, 


would be obtained by the stochastic 
he is compelled to make assumptions about 
the kind of process he is studying simply 
for the sake of predictive power. As he 


himself says, he adopts these assumptions 


work 


false 


because they 
that 
conclusion and 
likely 


by statistical 


It is unfortunate, how 
ever premises can yield a right 
that this 


when the premises are 


much 
linked 


assumptions 


result is 
more 
reasoning. His 
ought, therefore, to be tested in carefully 


designed analytic studies. Then, when we 


have the correct qualitative picture of the 


system we are dealing with, will Estes’ 


techniques have real power 


One example of such an assumption 


about underlying processes which Estes 


makes is that storage in the or 


attach 


memory 
ganism is effected simply by the 
ment of a stimulus to a 


response, given 


certain conditions. However, in such a type 
of storage system not enough information 
is stored in the organism for a reconstruc- 
tion of the environment complete enough 
to enable it to learn or to solve many of 
the tasks or 


pable 


problems of which it is ca 
Such a type olf memory system re 
lies too much on the environment for part 
kinds of 
learning situation on which Estes has con 


of its storage capacity. In_ the 
centrated—-where it is possible for the en 


vironment to be drawn upon as a store 


a distinction is impossible between this 
and a more sophisticated memory 
Nevertheless, it confidently be pre 
Estes, like Hull and others b 


fore him, will, because of his assumption, 


system 
may 
dicted that 


find it impossible to account for such sim 
ple learning double-drive 
kinds of latent learn 


ing, reasoning, latent extinction, and learn- 


phenomena as 
discrimination, most 


ing without performance 
We have where 
analytic studies can lead us more quickly 


here one of the cases 


and surely to the correct assumptions about 
the learning system, assumptions which are 
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necessary before quantitative 
What 
course, an expres 


Natu 


dwells longer on criticism than on 


technique S 


can be effectively 


applied has been 


said about Estes is, of 
sion of the reviewer’s point of view 
rally he 
agreement. All in all, the reviewer regards 


Estes’ contribution as of the highest quality 


W. can turn now to Harlow’s error 


factor theory. Harlow has shown in a 
most valuable series of experiments that 
increases if we 


the rate of learning 


teach an animal a succession of similar 
problems. At the end of a series of prob- 
lems rhesus monkeys will display virtu- 
ally one trial learning. These results 


Harlow 
show that they 


has painstakingly analyzed, to 
are due to the gradual 
elimination of various types of tendency 
leading to an error. For instance, there 


is response shift. which Harlow regards 
as “a strong tendency of the monkey to 
respond to both stimuli in the object- 
discrimination learning situation.” Dur- 
ing the course of learning a simple prob- 
lem these tendencies gradually disappear 
in a naive animal, whereas in a sophisti- 
cated animal these tendencies have been 
lost and learning is immediate. Harlow 
has been able to demonstrate quantita- 
tively how these tendencies are reduced 
Such data 
throw strong doubt on Estes’ premise of 


during the animal's training 


stimulus sampling as explaining acquisi- 
Thus work con- 
tributes empirically to the demise of the 
learning curve and the study of the 
quantitative aspects of a system before 
the determination of its 


tion-curves Harlow’s 


qualitative 
characteristics 

On the positive side. Harlow’s chapter 
can best be described as the expression 
of a point of view rather than the pres- 
entation of a theory. Though your re- 
viewer finds himself in sympathy with 
much of what Harlow says, it seems a 
pity that so many of his statements of 
belief are made without quoting suffi- 
cient corroborative evidence or argu- 
danger that the 
undeniable significance of Harlow’s ex- 
perimental work and the solidity of his 
analysis may be underrated because of 


ment. There is also a 


his premature and perhaps unwarranted 
extensions of their scope. For instance, 


he has found that, if an animal is pre- 


sented with a series of similar prob- 
lems, it will learn to solve each succeed- 


ing problem more quickly. This he calls 
“learning set formation.” It comes as a 
surprise, then, to find him writing: “We 
conceive of LS (learning set) as more 
than a technique; we believe it to be a 
model with broad explanatory capabili- 
ties for a wide range of psychological 
phenomena.” Far from explaining the 
phenomena of insightful problem solu- 
which he 


goes on to quote as examples, it seems 


tions and concept formations, 
dubious whether learning set and these 
phenomena can both be properly in- 
cluded in the same category. It is true 
that all these phenomena are similar in 
that is 


performance in a 


one respect that an animal's 


given situation de- 
pends for its success on its having had 
experience of previous unidentical situa 
However 


tions the role of the previ- 


ous situation differs radically in each 


Take the 


it the role of the previous experience 


case insight case alone: in 
comes in presenting an animal with the 
premises from which it can reason as 
soon as it is presented with a problem 
It is not, as in the learning set 


that the 


case 


animal must practice solving 
Nor does the 


quotes 


similar problems before 
Harlow 
these 


evidence which distin- 


guish between two uses of past 


evident, however 
work, that it 
not the latter which applies in the in- 
sightful problem solution 
that 


the single learning 


learning. It is from 


recent is the former and 


Harlow’s position learning is 
“that 


process is inhibitory, and that learning 


‘“uniprocess”’ 


consists only in the elimination of in- 


correct response tendencies elicited in 


the learning situation’ —seems either to 
be analytic and therefore true as a defi- 
nition or empirical and false. It seems 
however, that Harlow does in places re- 
gard this view of “uniprocess”’ as relat- 
ing to the use of the word learning 

“the rat must inhibit responsiveness to 
those segments which lead to errors be- 
fore the experimenter will state in print 
that the rat learned the maze.” but at 
other times his reference is clearly em- 
pirical. In this case his theory could not 
explain latent learning. What is being 
inhibited here during the course of learn- 
ing? If the animal is learning what it 
will have to inhibit when various even- 
tualities arise, then here is a form of 


learning which does not consist “only 








in the elimination of incorrect response 
tendencies elicited in the learning situa- 


tion.” 


[; Irion fell a most difficult and un- 


task, which he has neverthe- 
less accomplished with charm and dis- 


enviable 


tinction. His article on Rote Learning is 
an admirable obituary written by a man 
who has that penetrating insight into the 
foibles and weaknesses of the deceased 
which only long-standing affection and 


familiarity can bestow. It has always 


been a puzzle to the reviewer how one 


of the most exciting achievements of 


the nervous system could have been 


converted into the dreariest chapter in 


psy ( hology 


Paradoxically, this scientific 


dustbowl has been produced by pre- 


cisely those methods of cultivation 


which are recommended in other areas 


of the subject. Here we have curves 


galore—curves of acquisition, curves ol 


kinds of 


varied and yet 


forgetting, gathered while all 


parameters have been 


what has emerged? 


= has provided a valuable sum- 


mary of ethological work. As a review 
it leaves little to be desired 
ence to Von Holst is 


The refer- 
little 
puzzling. Hinde might have pointed out 


however, a 


that the applicability of the principle of 
Reafferenz has been the subject of much 
dispute and that its original form and 
scope have now been greatly whittled 
down 
kinetic 
was mainly applied) by Hassenstein in 
the beetle Chlorophanus viridis has shed 
this kind of behavior. A 
mathematical theory to account for these 


A closer analysis of the opto- 


response (where this principle 


new light on 


reactions has been elaborated 


by Reichardt and Hassenstein to whch 
Hinde attention i 


his review. This work is quantitative 


jointly 


might have drawn 


and rigorous, has proved its ability to 
predict the beetle’s behavior accurately 
under various conditions of stimulation, 
and is free from the morass of termino 
logical quibbles which threatens to en- 
gulf the once imaginative ethological 
movement. The important features which 
elevated ethology above mere systematic 
birdwatching was its ability to frame in- 
teresting explanatory hypotheses to ac- 
these 
hypotheses or the models of Lorenz and 


count for its observations. From 


Tinbergen sprang the original classifi- 
catory system developed by this group. 
Unfortunately the models were found 
wanting but there has remained the urge 
to classify, normal to an ethologist, since 
he is usually a zoologist by training. So 
many criticisms, most of them based on 
linguistic misunderstanding, 


levelled at the 


have been 
that it has 


terminological 


movement, 
succumbed to a hypo- 
well reflected in 
these preoccupa- 
tions fortunately do not enter too much 
into the actual work of 
Their contribution to our knowledge of 
behavior has 


which is 
Hinde’s chapter, but 


chondria 


ethologists. 
been invaluable and will 
certainly enrich and stimulate psycho- 
logical thought 


W ITH Frick’s article on Jnformation 


Theory we move almost to the opposite 
pole of what can be included in a book 


on psychology desert 


Here we have a 
landscape with virtually no facts to en- 
liven the scenery; all we see is a bare 
ibstract pattern. In his exposition of the 
theory, Frick displays a rare and mas- 
terly grasp not only of the details but 
also of the broad theoretical issues and 
of the place of the theory 


when it 


However 
comes to the description of 
psychological research done within the 
framework of information theory, the 
unwary reader might go away with the 
impression that the subject was 
lived, and died at a certain institute in 
The who might 
wonder how this ponderous mathemati- 


born, 


Massachusetts reader 
cal engine has helped the experimental- 
ist, will not be greatly enlightened by 
the general and elliptical one page 
where Frick actually alludes to some 
empirical research—characteristically by 
number 

Frick makes no mention, for instance 
of the pioneer contribution of Hick on 
reaction times or of Gregory’s work on 
the special senses. Nor does he give any 
discussion of theoretical approaches in- 
fluenced by information theory, such as 
Oldfield’s on memory and Barlow’s on 
vision. On the contention that informa- 
tion theory has led to ‘“‘a general reori- 
entation in thinking about 


havioral 


various be- 
that has 
been strongly argued by Broadbent in 
his recent book), it is often true that 
the theory has merely enabled old no- 


problems” (a case 


tions to be disguised and heralded as 
new ideas. Thurstone’s 
treatment of the threshold contains 
than the elements of the ‘new’ 
information theory approach.) This in 


way is 


(For instance, 


more 


its own harmless, but a new 
phraseology in the mouths of those less 
sophisticated than Frick in scientific 
method can lead to the unfounded be- 
lief that an explanation has been given 
to old phenomena by an engineering 
theory simply because words like noise, 
channel and bit have been pressed into 
service 


= 
—_—= s chapter on linear frequency 


theory presents another application to 
psychology of a set of mathematical ab- 
stractions developed by 


engineers for 
the purpose of describing their systems 
Machines designed to follow variations 
of input with their output will not fol- 
low sine 


wave fluctuations of all fre- 


quencies with equal success. For in- 
stance, at one frequency they may over- 
shoot or resonate; at high frequencies 
they may not follow at all 
of these 


convenient characteristic 


A subclass 


machines also possesses the 
that, “for any 
input which is the sum of two or more 
sine waves, the output is the sum of the 
responses made by the machine to waves 
Such a 


now be- 


of these frequencies separately.” 
property is useful because it 
comes relatively easy to calculate the 
behavior of such machines for any given 
mixture of frequencies as input. Ellson’s 
problem has been to find out whether 
the human operator is a member of the 
subclass of the machines having this 
linear characteristic. The attack has been 
by means of frequency analyses of track- 
ing performance, and the answer is, at 
best, inconclusive 

Why this search for a straight factual 
answer should be called a theory may 
well puzzle the reader. Perhaps the use 
of the word is due to the mathematical 
elaboration of the question. However 
this may be, there seems a related prob- 
lem here, common to Estes, Frick, and 
Ellson. Though all these three authors 
take mathematical calculi and use them 
in a psychological content in roughly 
similar ways, there is no uniformity of 
treatment on the metatheoretical plane. 
Frick makes the distinction 
formal and substantive theories and in- 


between 
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cludes information theory in the for- 
that 


the independent-intervening-dependent 


mer class. He, therefore 


asserts 
variable scheme is not only inappropri- 
ate to the analysis of formal theory but 
may be Ellson and Estes 
give such an analysis. While Estes’ the- 
ory has 


misleading 


substantive elements (though 


they are not clearly separated out), Ell- 
son's would seem to be strictly analo- 
gous to Frick’s, and so equally formal 
kind of 


appear to be 


Some conceptual uniformity 
this 
Koch will no doubt undertake to 


bring it 


would desirable on 


topic : 
volume and 
thus put us further into his debt 


about in his final 


The View from Hovland 
Headland 


Irving L. Janis, Carl 1. Hovland, Peter B. Field, Harriet Linton, Elaine 
Graham, Arthur R. Cohen, Donald Rife, Robert P. Abelson, Gerald S. 


Lesser, and Bert T. King 


Personality and Persuasibility. (Yale Studies in Attitude and Communica- 


tion, Vol. 2.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 


$5.00. 
Re ule wed by 


Dr. Tuddenham took his PhD at the 
University of California in Berke ley in 
1941 there 
since. He is now a full professor of psy- 
chology and a research associate 


and has been nearly ever 
in the 
Institute of Human Development. Re- 
cently he reviewed Wechler’s Measure- 
Adult Intelli- 
July 1959, 4, 210f.). He 1s 
Clinical Psychology 
factor analysis and is study- 


ment and Appraisal of 
(CP 


a Diplomate in 


gence 


who uses 
ing just now various aspects of the as- 
sessment of group differences 


H™ 


suasibility, formally presented as 
Yale Studies 
in Attitude and Communication. Actu- 


we have Personality and Per- 
the second volume of the 


ally, it comprises the latest investiga- 
tions from a decade of systematic re- 
search by Carl Hovland, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Yale, and his 
associates who have reported their work 
in two previous books and numerous ar- 
ticles. Volume I of the Yale Studies, 
The Order of Presentation in Persuasion, 
appeared in 1957, the year in which 
Hovland received a Distinguished Sci- 
entific Contribution Award from the 
American Psychological Association “for 


his original and provocative contribu- 
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READ 


1959. Pp. xiv + 333. 


LD. TuppENHAM 
tions to the scientific study of persua- 
Volume II 


maintains the excellence of its predeces- 


sive communications 
sor and closely resembles it in form 

As before, most of the chapters are 
empirical studies by different investi- 


gators or teams; the ordering of the 
book’s co-authors reflects the sequence 
of their chapters. The whole is neatly 
framed by an overview 


of persuasibility research and a_ valu- 


introduc tory 


able conclusion and integration, written 
jointly by Carl Hovland 
Irving Janis 
shared the 


and his col- 


league, These also 
task 


credit for the unity of format and style 


two 


editorial and deserve 


which binds together a considerable di- 
versity of content. 

In this volume the focus shifts from 
the stimulus 


variables of communica- 


tion—content, communicator, situation 


etc.—to the predispositional factors 
within the subject which underlie indi- 
vidual differences in “general persuasi- 
bility.” While it is possible to concep- 
tualize ‘pure’ persuasibility (i.e., suscep- 
tibility to influence independent of any 
specific features of the communica- 
tion), there are obviously great difficul- 
ties in measuring the construct and in 


relating it to other personality variables 


I'wo approaches are attempted. The first 


method, systematic variation, involves 
varying and hence cancelling out all 
manipulatable elements in communica- 
tion in order to measure a 


individual 


residue of 
general 
suasibility. The second method 


differences in per- 
exclu- 
sion, involves measuring response to 
skeletonized communications stripped of 
everything but source and conclusion 
and hence involving little experiment- 
bound variance. Neither method can be 
perfectly realized, but the several au- 
thors show great ingenuity in their ap- 
proximations to the ideal 

Persuasibility is related to other per- 
sonality variables principally by means 
of correlation. The measures of person- 
ality employed in one or another chap- 

Rorschach 
Bell Adjust- 


from the Cali 


perc eptual tasks 


ter are extremely diverse 
Otis 1Q, figure drawing, 
ment Inventory, items 
fornia E and F scales 
plus a long list ot spec ial questionnaires 
()-decks and sociometric procedures de- 
signed to test particular hypotheses. The 
scope of these researches is further in- 
dicated by the variety of subjects—col- 


lege sophomores to be 


sure, but also 


high-school students, first-graders, and 


even adult patients in a mental hospital 


a launching a systematic exploration 


of irreduceable subject variability, Hov- 
land and Janis are seeking to understand 
what an earlier generation of experi- 
mentalists regarded as error and tried to 
eliminate. Inevitably the present ap- 
proach will help to erase the boundaries 
between social psychology and _ person- 
ality-clinical fields—between the experi- 
mental and the psychometric approaches 

Our best achievements and our cur- 
rent limitations in mapping the terra 
incognita of both ex- 
emplified by these Yale studies. Their 
coordination of experiments and of hy- 
potheses, even though in a 


personality are 


restricted 


area, represents a advance over 


grandiose but unsupported theorizing, on 


great 


the one hand, or the collecting of heaps 
of unrelated if empirical observations, 
on the other. Factor analysts to the con- 
trary, we do not yet have a satisfactory 
coordinate system for the description of 
personality as a whole. For a long time 
to come our best ‘maps’ will resemble 
the Portolano charts of medieval navi- 








gators, who 


lacked the concepts of 
latitude and longitude, but achieved ex- 
traordinary accuracy by measuring bear 
ings and distances between major topo- 
graphic features. 

Not all the details are yet filled in 
but the outline of personality in the re- 
gion of social influenceability is begin- 
ning to emerge. The Yale group have 
drawn their rhumb-lines radiating to a 
set of personality variables from an 
origin at “general persuasibility.”’ Sherif’s 
and Asch’s respectively 
from the contiguous concepts of 


surveys start 
“con- 
formity” and “yielding.”’ Parenthetically, 
the triangulation of personality would 
advance faster if our map makers could 
agree to relate their preferred constructs 
to at least a few psychometric variables 
in common, instead of using largely non- 
overlapping sets. Perhaps we could en- 
APA committee 
were it established for so worthy a pur- 


pose as to 


dure just one more 


recommend a short list of 
core variables. 


ones partisanship in respect of ref- 
erence point is to be expected. The 
Yale group prefer persuasibility on the 
grounds that the dimension 
combines pure susceptibility with the 


motive to be right. 


vielding 


“Individual differ- 
ences in the strength of the latter mo- 
tive may well confound the interpreta- 
tion of individual differences in the for- 
mer motive.” As one who has done some 
surveying from the vantage point of 
vielding, the reviewer notes that in such 
research the wishes of the experimenter 
himself—that subjects report accurately 
are clear to all and hence a constant 


The Yale researchers seem not to take 
into account the variable and unpre- 
dictable effects which subjects’ uncer- 


tainties about what the experimenter 
wants may have upon their persuasi- 
bility; nor is it feasible to conduct 
experiments without experimenters. In 
short, the experimenter is part of the 
experiment, and subjects’ beliefs about 
him more or less irrelevant 
which can be neither ex- 
randomized. Perhaps this 
cavil merely reflects the reviewer's na- 
tive distrust of pure any- 
thing, least of all a pure disposition-to- 
agree regardless of the question! 


Actually, persuasibility and conform- 


introduce 
variability 
cluded nor 


measuring 


ity can not be too far apart, though as 
Hovland suggests, correlations between 
these would be 
extremely valuable. In both regions in 
dividual 


measures of variables 


marked self- 
consistency, and but mediocre correla- 


differences have 
tions with other personality variables. 
Again, there is a close parallelism in the 
findings on sex differences; girls show 
susceptibility than 
lower correlations with other person- 


greater boys but 
ality measures. The reviewer shares the 
opinion of the Yale group that these 
differences reflect the influence of cul- 
turally sex-typed roles; but it is an open 
question whether “the cultural role for 
boys is less definitive in prescribing how 
to react to persuasive influences” or 
more so. An alternative explanation is 
that influenceability is more predictable 
in boys than in girls because in boys it 
is more closely related to evaluative 
As Hovland 
points out, cross-cultural investigations 


would shed light on this 


attitudes toward the self 


matter. Per- 
haps the next volume in the Yale series 
will report such studies. 

There are, to be sure, a few impor- 
tant differences between the correlates 
of persuasibility and those of conform- 
ity. For example, intelligence, which is 
an important determinant of yielding in 
Asch-type situations, is unrelated to 
persuasibility in any of the studies re- 
ported here. These authors suspect, how- 
ever, that separate measures of ability 
to attend, to comprehend, to anticipate, 
and to evaluate might be more discrimi- 
nating 

In closing, we may note that, although 
general persuasibility is the independent 
variable of these researches, it is not an 
ultimate one even for Janis and Hov- 
land. In a theoretical “postscript” they 
postulate that persuasibility may itself 
depend upon the interaction of specified 
factors of ability and of motive. This 
section is speculative yet plausible, and 
it makes exciting reading. Although the 
reviewer is committed by his own re- 
search to judge conformity a more re- 
warcing variable than persuasibility, he 
must confess after reading Janis et al., 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Hovlandian!” 


fe 


Educators’ Words 
and Some Others 


Carter V. Good (Ed.), with the 
assistance of Winifred R. Merkel 


Dictionary of Education. (2nd ed.) 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
Pp. xxvi + 676. $9.75. 
Reviewed by Horace B. ENGLISH 


who is Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
State University, Editor of Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts, with his wife, creator of 
A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psy- 
chological and Psychoanalytical Terms 
(Longmans, Green, 1958; CP, Jan. 1959, 
4, 24-26), and expectant father of a 
Child Psychology which does not need 
a dictionary to be read and compre- 
hended. Not every author is it who de- 
preciates one of his books by writing 
another 


| - does one go about reviewing a 
dictionary that covers so many 


special fields? Janitorial duties, finan- 
cial administration of the schools, pupil 
personnel, medical 


public rela- 


psychological and 


services, audio-visual aids 


tions for school 


curriculum 
planning, art education, child account- 
ing, the philosophy of education, and 
many, many more topics more or less 
under the great 
tion. 


systems, 


tent of educa- 
To sample this dictionary ade- 
quately one would have to live with it 


use it for a year or two 


circus 


The work has been supported finan- 
cially by Phi Delta Kappa. Editor Good 
is Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, a scholar with 
a strong preference for research in edu- 
cation and a good background in psy- 
chology. To aid him he secured the co- 
operation of more than 400 scholars, 
mostly leaders in the field. Many of 
these in turn had the help of colleagues 
and graduate students so that perhaps 
2000 persons worked on this dictionary. 
They updated and improved on the first 
edition (1945) and produced a diction- 
ary of about 15,000 defining entries and 
an added 10,000 cross-references. 

In main it is a defining, not an en- 
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cyv< lopedic but, 


dictionary; since the 


vest definition of a word is often the 


things it refers to, there is an astonish 


ing amount of tintormation too Phe 
Dbriet sections on 
England France, 
Germany, and /taly are almost wholly 


ency¢ lopedic 


Education in Canada, 


(why not Britain?) 


When so many authors are involved 
the task of editing and collating is very 
great. It seems to have been very care- 


fully done. The definitions are usually 


brief, usually clearly written (with res- 
ervations to be mentioned), and in con 


sistent format. A few compound terms 
slipped by with definitions in two places 
and many of them are 
Who look under 
for the Flesch readability formula? Or 
under approach for child development 
approach drill approach 
is under reading, where it belongs.) But 


oddly placed 


would ever formula 


(Reading vs 


on the whole the technical problems of 
a dictionary are well handled. And the 
book is well manufactured 

It is, then, a useful volume. Indeed it 
tried to be useful in too many ways and 
for too diverse a readership. Some of 


the statistics are the 


worst. Educators 


do need to have statistical 


terms de 
fined; but what working educator is go- 
ing to have his everyday understanding 
of the word curve improved by reading 
that it is “the path of a point moving 
with one degree of freedom’? Many of 
the statistical terms are defined for the 
approval of statisticians who will not 
look for them here 

Educators need to understand many 
psychological terms too, but here one 
finds literally hundreds of psychological 
terms having no more relevance to edu- 
cation than most of the terms of phys- 
ics. And others. The 
obturator nerve is defined as the nerve 
that innervates the obturator externus 
muscle 


there are many 


Naevoid amentia joins resupi- 
nate, tantra, monad, and endogamy. One 
does not that educators should 
not have broad cultural 


Suggest 
interests; but 
must an educational dictionary compete 
with a general dictionary? Vestibule (as 
in architecture) or photographic mount 
are in every desk dictionary. 

And then there's the list of quite use- 
less terms. Do we really need quintipara 
in education? Or ablactation? (Weaning 
to you.) If a school doctor says a child 
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has a hordevl “un, don't look it up in 


in education dictionar y; get a doctor 
who calls it a sty. If such terms are fre 


quently used—as alas 


some ire one 


must include them. But to 


define sty 
as a hordeoleum is to imply that pom 
posity is preferred 

Error of excess is, of better 
Nonetheless, I be- 


lieve this dictionary could eliminate as 


course, 
than of deficiency 


many as a tenth of 


its entries and be 


the better for it. But of the dozen or 


so technical dictionaries which I have 


used fairly extensively, Good's stands 


oul as probably the best 


Experimenting 


with People 
Alphonse Chapanis 

Research Techniques in 

Engineering. 


Hopkins Press, 
316. $6.00. 


Human 
Baltimore: Johns 
1959. Pp. xii-4 


Reviewed by Puttie B. SAMPSON 

UW ho is AS sis tant Pro fessor of I Ss Ve hol- 
ogy at Tufts University and Research 
Associate in Tufts’ Institute for Ap- 
plied Experimental Psychology. His re- 
search is concerned with visual prob- 
lems of military aviation, the tracking 
response of the eve 


missile 


, and the business of 
systems. He teaches a year-long 
course on human 


engineering to engi- 


neering students 


i yw appearance of a book in 
the [ 


area of human engineering is 


new 


of such relatively infrequent occurrence 
as to be sure to generate considerable 
interest among the heterogeneous group 
that answers to the name human engi- 
neer. This group is composed largely of 
psychologists, engineers, physiologists 
anthropologists, and physicians, with a 
scattering of other specialists. They have 
in common an interest in designing ma- 
chines and equipment for human use 
parent science 
for the empirical data and the methods 
which are useful in solving the prob- 


and each draws on his 


lems of human engineering. So hetero- 


geneous an audience, as might be ex 


pected, is not an easy one for which to 
write. Clearly this book is a psycholo 
gist address to his colle igues in hu 
man engineering, informing them about 


should 
prove useful to them in their work 


psychological methods which 

Professor Chapanis is well qualified 
to speak for the psychologists in hu- 
man engineering for he is one himself 
He received his PhD from Yale in 1943 
Since then 


human engineering has ex- 


panded rapidly, gaining recognition in 


government and industrial laboratories 
ind Chapanis has been constantly ac- 
tive as a practitioner and teacher of the 
new subject. As author of over fifty ar- 
ticles dealing in the field he has had a 
marked influence on the development of 
human engineering. He is now Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Industrial Engi- 
neering at The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

In 1954 Chapanis was commissioned 
by the Joint Services Steering Commit- 
tee to survey the methods 
This work 


a monograph entitled The 
Conduct of 


research 
ivailable to human engineers 

resulted in 
Design 


neering Studies, which was widely circu- 


and Human 


Engi- 
lated and favorably received. The pres- 
ent book is a revision and expansion of 
that monograph. Many new examples 
have been introduced into the revision 
and an additional chapter on methods 
for testing articulation was added 

The book is loosely organized into a 
series of chapters each dealing with a 
separate class of techniques which range 
from those that are highly specific to 
human engineering, like activity sam- 
pling and accident analysis, to the more 
general psychophysical and_ statistical 
These tech- 


niques apply to such activities as identi- 


techniques of psychology 


fying the sources of man-machine in- 
efficiencies, doing research with human 


subjects to solve, when possible, the 
problems thus revealed and to evaluate 


the results of proposed solutions 


I. there is a single central theme run- 
ning through this book, it is that doing 
research with people can be a_ very 
tricky business, especially for the non- 
psychologist. For 


example, while it 


would seem reasonable to ask an op- 








erator what he dislikes about his equip- 
ment as a means of identifying prob- 
lem areas, Chapanis points out enough 
sources of bias to lead one to be ex- 
tremely cautious in relying on such data 


In the chapters on statistics and experi- 


mental design one again is shown the 
unreliability of the human subject in 
the use of these techniques Most di- 


rectly related to this theme is a whole 
chapter devoted to Some Special Prob- 
lems in Experimenting with People. 
To illustrate the various techniques he 
is discussing, Chapanis has introduced 
numerous accounts of research from the 
literature of human engineering. In de- 
scribing these studies he points to the 


places where methodological mistakes 
could have been made and the ways 


and means by which they were avoided 
This feature of the book seems particu- 
larly well done, for the author has had 
the experience necessary 
the 


for selecting 


most frequently reoccurring meth 


odological problems and for recognizing 


the appropriate resolutions of them 
The organization of this book was no 
doubt troublesome to its author as he 
made numerous changes from the form 
of De sign ind Nevertheless 


the transition one set of 


Conduct 
from tech- 
niques to the next still seems somewhat 
arbitrary, and the addition of the chap- 
ter on articulation testing does not con- 
tribute to the book. This 


latter comment must be made with some 


unity of the 


reservation for the chapter taken by it- 
self is excellent and brings together in 


a text—for the first time to this writer's 


knowledge—a variety of information 
which was previously available only in 


a series of research reports 

For the nonpsychologist engaged in 
human engineering, this book can cer- 
tainly be The 
sional psychologist, already familiar with 
sound experimental practice in psychol- 


ogy, 


recommended profes- 


will still be interested to see how 
these methods are applied in human en- 
gineering. Teachers may find the chap- 
ters on statistics and psychophysics use- 
ful as introductions to these topics. The 
greatest Research Tech- 
niques in Human Engineering will. of 


usefulness of 


course, be as a text for courses intended 


to indoctrinate new practitioners into 


the new ways of human engineers. 


New Light on Slow Learners 


Ann M. Clarke and A. D. B. Clarke (Eds.) 


Mental Deficiency. Glencoe, IIl.: 


Seymour B. Sarason 


Psychological Problems in Mental 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xvi + 


Free Press, 1959. Pp. xvi + 513. $10.00. 


Deficiency. (3rd ed.) New York: 


678. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Epcar A. DoLit 


Dr 


the Be llingham 


Doll is Consulting Psychologist for 
Public the 
State of Washington. He is a Princeton 
PhD of 1920 and before that learned 
psychophysics at Cornell in a course 
with the Editor of CP, whose first ad- 
vanced student he thinks he For 


twenty-five Director of 


Se hools im 


was. 
years he 
Research at the Vineland Training 
School in New Jersey. His books 
Clinical Studies in Feeble-Mindedness 
and The Measurement of Social 
petence. 


A’ TER darkness—light, 


albeit still rather dim. The illumi- 
nation is that of 
better 


was 
are 


Com- 


centuries of 


a glowing movement 


for understanding, prevention 


and management of one of our social 
heartaches, the mentally retarded. With 
short shrift for historical accuracy or 
even charity, this distressing problem is 
being through ‘the 


parent movement.’ which provides a new 


now rediscovered 
impetus. Still it is a bit specious to over 
look the which pro- 
duced the new effects. From fool, to im- 
be cile, fe eble minde d, mentally de ficient, 
mentally retarded, and slow learner each 
generation’s terminology has sought with 
new euphemisms to soften the unhappy 
connotations of its predecessors. 


very antecedents 


Hence the paradox of scientific earn- 
estness, beguiled by its very sympathy 
into poor logic and confusion. This is 
a dilemma that has wrecked more au- 
than one cares to 
reckon. Can or should science endeavor 


thors on its horns 
also to comfort, can or should comfort 
become scientifically based? Let us see. 

The wicks are trimmed and new oil 


added by Ann M. and A. D. B. Clarke, 


editors of this refreshing 


contributors to it 


and 
Clinical psychologist 
and consultant clinical psychologist, re- 
spectively, to The Manor Hospital, Ep- 
som, Surrey, they have the rich tra- 
that honorable 
institution for the setting of their col- 
laboration with five other contributors 
Like Sarason they consider mental defi- 


volume 


ditional background of 


ciency “a neglected field of study” and 
show some commendable zeal as prose- 
lyters for it in respect of science and 
welfare. In this they received the bless- 
ings and support of such distinguished 
predecessors as Cyril Burt, C. J. C. Earl, 
Vernon Hamilton, and others 

Sarason, in turn, carries his notable 
market-place experiences at the South- 
bury (Conn.) Training School from that 
galaxy of specialists to the scholastic 
heights of Yale University as Professor 
of Psychology there, qualifying well for 
the work at hand and drawing on the 
related anthropology supplied by Glad- 
win, 

From such sources new light should 
certainly add to the feeble flickers of 
the earlier candle-bearers. 


iseen's first edition (1949) was im- 
mediately recognized as a new landmark 
the textbooks on mental defi- 
ciency in America. In fact it impressed 
many of the older students as the only 
real advance over A. F. Tredgold’s pro- 
gressively 


among 


classical volumes. 


Thorough, representative 


re-edited 
and 
bold, Sarason set a pace and a pattern 
not since excelled here. These very as- 


critical 


sets made its imperfections the more 
conspicuous to the bias or vanity of 
other The 


contributors. authoritarian 
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style impressed some as irritatingly dog- 


matic. The wealth of 


citations seemed 
field had 


lected as alleged. The argument in places 


to deny that the been neg- 
seemed labored and partial and the ref- 
erences not always well chosen. Yet a 
general ‘well done’’ seemed to have been 
arduously earned 

That edition of 1949 dealt principally 
with the scientific issues. To the second 
edition in 1953 were added three chap- 
ters on practical outcomes: parent prob- 
lems 


institutional placement, and pro- 


fessional training issues. In spite of the 
first 


author had “become uneasy 


good reception of the edition, the 


\ about the 


Lhis 


may be said to have been successfully 


earlier shortcomings discomfort 


resolved. Nevertheless conscientious au- 
thorship required eventually a still more 
adequate treatment of the cultural fac- 
tors and an even more thorough review 
The Third Edition 
by the 


of research (1959) 


meets this need In¢ lusion of 
with Thomas Gladwin 
to the National Association for Retarded 
Children, entitled Psychological and Cul- 
tural Factors in Mental Subnormality, 
originally published as a Genetic Psy- 


chology Monograph (Feb. 1958). Sara- 


Sarason’s report 


son’s soul-searching is here best repre- 
sented by portions of his Preface to the 
third edition: 


the research anthropologist, or psy 


chologist, or sociologist, or psychiatrist 
needs the mentally subnormal individual in 
order better to understand the nature of 
man and culture—not only man in Ameri- 
can culture but man in the myriad cul- 
tures in which he is found. We are offering 
these researchers a gold mine which we in 
our lack of vision and they in their lack 


of appropriate training have left unmined 


The italics are the reviewer's. Sarason’s 
we and they are perhaps unconsciously 
invidious. But the scientific and profes- 
sional issues are here clearly joined, 


echoing the commitments to science, 


profession, and human welfare so fa- 
miliar in the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 

Here, then, is an excellent volume at- 
tuned to both knowledge and the com- 
forting use of that knowledge, with 
broad coverage, thoughtful exposition, 
good literary style, and a sense of pub- 
lic responsibility for earnest investiga- 
tion, social utility, and mission. 
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In view of the historical parallelism 
of concern for the study and manage- 
ment of mental deficiency in the United 
States and 


Britain, the volume 


edited by Clarke and Clarke is of spe- 
on its own merits and 


Great 


cial interest both 


for a timing comparison with Sarason’s 
Phird 


Britain in 


Edition. First printed in Great 


1958 it has been reissued in 
this country (presumably unmodified) 
The volume is oriented in subtitle and 
content toward movement as well as to- 
ward previous and current awarenesses 
Five contributors have collaborated with 
the co-editors to produce eighteen well- 
Four of the 
clinical 


organized chapters con- 


tributors are psychologists in 
hospital settings, two are research psy- 
chologists in the Medical Research Coun- 
cil’s Psychiatry Research Unit, and one 
is a hospital speech therapist. Four of 
the collaborators (both editors, 


clinical 


another 


psychologist and the speech 


therapist) are attached to The Manor 


Hospital 
While the chapter topics are differ- 


Epsom, Surrey 

ently treated than by Sarason, the over- 
all coverage is much the same for both 
volumes. There are, of course, some 
topical differences in emphasis (e.g., a 
chapter on speech, one on adoption, one 
on follow-up studies) but substantially 
all details are comparably covered in 
toto. 

This reviewer is particularly impressed 
with the merits of Clarke and Clarke as 
substitute or supplement to Tredgold’s 
successive revisions of his Mental De fi- 
ciency. Indeed, if comparisons were to 
be made, it might be more suitable to 
compare Clarke and Clarke with Tred- 
gold, and Sarason with Wallin (Educa- 
tion of Mentally Handicapped Children, 
1955 a 

This reviewer is convinced that the 
more-than-casual reader will be well re- 
warded by the freshness and scholarly 
substance of these two texts, as well as 
challenged by their cogency, and even 
by their shortcomings. He is more grate- 
ful for the former than disturbed by the 
latter. To paraphrase Sarason’s prefa- 
tory mea culpa; in exploring a gold 
mine, one must expect to encounter 
some dross. These volumes offer more 
dust than nuggets, but also more metal 
than tailings. 

6 


Group Therapy 


for Teachers 


Clark E. Moustakas 


The Alive and Growing Teacher. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. 157. $3.00. 


Reviewed by DoNALD SNYGG 


who is chairman of the Department of 
Psychology in what is now called The 
State University of New York’s Col- 
of Education in Oswego. He had 
ten years’ experience as 
principal, and superintendent 
before he turned to graduate work and 
the PhD in psychology because he 
wanted to his practical work on 
sound theory. He was the first chair- 
man of the American Psychological As- 
ociation’s Relation 
between Psychology and Education. 


high-school 
teacher, 


base 
Committee on the 


“yen MovustTakas, who is professor 
A of psychology at the Merrill-Palmer 
School and well known for his applica- 
tions of self-psychology to education 
book for 
teachers and not for psychologists. It 


has obviously written this 
is an account of a series of discussions 
in a group of teachers who are encour- 
about 
their work, and their rela- 
tions with one another. This proceeding 
resulted 


aged to express their feelings 


themselves, 


so the participants claimed 


in a better understanding of people, 


greater awareness of feelings, deeper 
knowledge of others, greater acceptance 
of others, origination of new classroom 
methods, and greater acceptance of self 
and others. 

In view of the acceptance of similar 
books by Nathaniel Cantor, Earl Kelley, 
and Marie Rasey, it is likely that the 
present volume will become required 
reading in many education courses and 
many teachers will be influenced by it. 
It will strengthen the hand of the ad- 
vocates of teaching the ‘whole child’ by 
giving the teachers of education a good 
pattern for applying that philosophy in 
their own classrooms, complete with the 
author’s summaries and comments. Col- 
teachers of education who 


lege have 








difficulty in bringing their own teaching 
into line with the ‘whole-person’ philoso- 
phy would do well to consult this book 

This presentation raises the question 
of the professional responsibility of psy- 
chologists writing for members of other 
professions. Should the psychologist de- 
liver his prescriptions for action with- 
out giving their theoretical background 
thus allowing his readers to suppose that 
he speaks as the authoritative voice of 
psychology? Or should he attempt t 
educate his readers 


) 
as to the tentative 
nature of psychological theory 
the premises upon which his 
mendations are based? And, if 


stating 
recom- 
he does 
state his premises, should he emphasize 
the fact that they are but hypotheses 
by telling about their experimental back- 
ground or should he risk stating them 
as if they were revealed truth, support- 
ing them only by citation of authority? 

In writing to teachers, who as profes 
deal such a 
wide variety of persons and situations 


sional workers with 


must 
that rote procedures can seldom be ade- 


quate, the answers seem self-evident 
Since teachers have constantly to fall 
back on theory in order to deal with the 
unique situation and unique prescrip- 
tions, the psychologist author, in ad- 
dressing them, is under an obligation 
to state the theoretical premises upon 
which his advice is based. This Mou- 
stakas does. But the psychologist has a 
further obligation. He must also make 
it possible for his readers to divorce 
themselves from his theory and from 
the practices derived from it and go on 
to a more adequate theory when it shall 
be developed. He can do that by citing 
at least some of the experimental work 
and the earlier premises upon which his 
hypotheses are based. 

Although the theory of self which 
provides the foundation for Moustakas’ 
practice owes a great deal to the re- 
search of Abraham Maslow, Carl Rog- 
ers, and others, the 


reference to 


author makes no 
this research. Nor 
does he attempt to trace the derivation 
of the theory or to examine its basic 


direct 


postulates. He quotes Gordon Allport, 
Maslow, and Rogers as authorities but 
also Harry Fosdick. From 
reading this book no one could discover 


Emerson 


that psychology is an experimental sci- 
ence. 


All in all the book is important to 


psychologists because it takes a com- 


paratively new area of psychological 


theory and applies it to a new kind of 
educational technique directed toward 


new educational objectives. More than 


anything else education needs new ideas. 
One can hope that The Alive and Grow- 
mg Teacher will encourage other psy- 


chologists to educational 


explore the 
implications of their own points of view 


by putting them into practice 


Growth Psychology Is Growing Up 


Florence L. Goodenough and Leona E. Tyler 


Developmental Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Human 


52. $6.00. 


5 


Behavior. (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xx 


Reviewed by RicHArp L, CUTLER 


Dr. Cutler is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has already reviewed in CP 


Garfield’s Introduction to Clinical Psy- 


chology (Apr. 1958, 3, 100f.) and 
Reusch’s Disturbed Communication 
(Dec. 1958, 368-70), where CP has 


commented on how he ‘interdisciplines’ 
clinical psychology with the psychol- 
ogies of perception, learn:ng, and cog- 
nition in the developing child. Just now 
he and Elton McNeil are developing a 
developmental program for young chil- 
dren at Michigan. 


pes Directory of the American Psy- 
chological Association for 1959 has 
in it the following entry: 


Goodenough, Dr. Florence L(aura) b Aug 
20 TC Columbia U; MA 21 
Columbia U; PhD 24 Stanford U Clin 
Psych’t 24-25 Minneapolis Bd Educ; prof 
25-47 U Minn. Ment Tstng, proj tech, 
excep child & devel psych. RD # 2 Lisbon, 
New Hampshire. A(25) 
L(53) 


6, 1886. BS 


5, 7, 8; 


F(28) 3, ; 

Missing from this entry is what should 
now be the last line: “d Apr 4, 1959.” 
Missing also is the quality of human 
warmth and the character 
which underlay Dr. Goodenough’s ca- 


richness of 


reer, and which helped to make her one 
of the great figures of psychology. 
Among psychologists, one often hears 
discussions as to whether this or that 
graduate student or colleague really 
cares about people. Caring about people 
is an issue of great import; it may be 


a mark of distinction. It connotes per- 
sonal sensitivity, a wish to understand 
and help, and a willingness to sacrifice 
self for others 

Florence Goodenough earned this dis- 
tinction. To her, children were more 
than subjects for experimentation and 
They 


needing much but 


observation were human beings, 
returning more. To 
her, students were a special class of chil- 
dren. As a mother-teacher, she held 
them to rigorous standards, trained them 
in truth, yet managed to temper her de- 
mands upon them with understanding 
and patience. 

Dr. Goodenough was also a distin- 
guished scholar. She contributed scores 
of important articles to the literature of 
developmental psychology, and for many 
years exerted a major influence upon the 
direction of the field. Her 
work was characterized by rigor, thor- 


research in 


oughness, and self-criticism. In spite of 
her obvious leadership, she considered 
her contributions to be 
Her textbooks, 


modest ones 
of which have 
become classics, were distinguished by 
rare humility. Citations of her own work 
appeared but infrequently in them, and 
she seemed to 


several 


consider the work of 
others more seriously than her own, even 
of her 


occasionally to the detriment 
argument 


"Bie first two editions of Develop- 
mental Psychology dutifully reflect Dr. 
Goodenough’s competence and scholar- 
ship. They are solid books, containing 
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TYLER 


Leona E 


no trash, staying close to the data, and 
providing a lucid picture of the 


child 


as he develops. Speculation is at a 
minimum and is clearly labeled as such 
where it appears. Development through 
adulthood and into old age is presented 
in a framework of principles consistent 
with those applied to the child, thus pro- 
viding a natural basis for understanding 
growth as a continuous process 

These earlier editions also reflect the 
weaknesses of the developmental psy- 
chology of their period. They are essen- 
tially descriptive and atheoretical. As a 
result, the sections on personality devia- 
tion and the mental hygiene of develop- 
ment lack a firm relationship to those 
concerned with development per se. The 
raw material for adult 


behavior in genetic terms is presented 


understanding 


but the relationship is never made ex 
plicit. Social and interpersonal aspects 
of development are underemphasized by 
today’s standards 

Dr. Goodenough was aware of these 
faults, and obviously took them into ac- 
count in selecting her collaborator for 
the present edition. Recognizing the 
changing nature of the field, the volume 
of recent contributions, and the possi- 
bility of a beginning integration of con- 
cepts from other fields with the basic 
data of developmental psychology, she 
considered a revision of the book essen- 
tial. She was prevented by her failing 
vision from undertaking the work her- 
self, and called upon her friend and col- 


league, Dr. Tyler, to carry out the task. 
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The choice Was a 
one \s 


sented the competence and integrity ot 


wise and fortunate 


Florence Goodenough repre- 
the old developmental psychology. Leona 


added 


and ambition of the new. Dr 


I'yvler represents the inspiration 

Iyler is 
concerned with pulling together the dis 
parate threads of psychoanalysis, ego 
psychology, and traditional developmen 
tal psychology. She approves of integra- 
tion; she seeks unifying concepts She 
is willing to theorize, to attempt trans- 
lations from one 
to break 


viewing psychological development 


area to another, and 


with the traditional ways of 

rhe interest which she has in seeking 
explanations for adult behavior in the 
developmental life of the individual is 
part of an important trend in psy- 
chology. Researchers and theorists, push 


ing for genotypic understanding of hu- 





FLORENCE L 


GoopenovuGu with her great 
niece and namesake, “Fluff” 

man behavior, have begun to seek ex- 
planations in developmental phenomena 
Theories of personality have become in- 
creasingly genetic-developmental in their 
orientation, and their exploration and 
refinement have required that more at- 
tention be given to studies of children 
A revitalization of the field is occurring 
with emphasis upon the meaning and 
implications of such things as early per- 
ceptual, cognitive, and emotional de- 
velopment for later organization and be- 
havior, rather than upon the 
these developments alone 


facts of 


Dr. Tyler’s concern with this trend is 
rooted in her long-time interest in indi- 


vidual differences in interest patterns. 


She has not been content with descrip- 
tions of individual differences. but ha 
continued to seek their sources. In het 
work at the 


counseling University of 


Oregon, where she is professor of psy- 
chology, she has daily opportunity for 
testing her genetic understanding of per- 
sonality against the 


The 


failures of her 


facts of students’ 


problems intimate and 


successes 
clinical responsibility 


serve well to stimulate new directions 


of thinking and reorganizations of hy- 
potheses about growth and development 

Ihe present revision, for which Dr 
[yler had full responsibility, is an in- 
teresting and reasonably successful blend 
of old 


format 


and new. It retains the basic 


and content of the second edi- 
tion, and is 


well 


standing of the facts and processes of 


altogether competent and 


written. Dr. Goodenough’s under- 


development are everywhere apparent 


Upon this foundation, Dr Tyler has 


built the beginning of a more compre- 


hensive developmental psychology She 


has drawn effectively from Piaget and 


from psychoanalysis to bolster argu- 
ments and extend ideas. She pays more 
attention to social and interpersonal fac 
tors In development and to their conse- 
quences in later behavior. Developmen- 
tal deviations are related rationally to 
development per se. Young adulthood is 
given more space, and the weaker chap- 
ters ol 


the second edition, on maturity 


and the individual at work, are 


con- 
densed or eliminated 


Where the book 


failings of any 


fails, it reflects the 


present attempt to tie 


together data and ideas from several 


areas. A comprehensive developmental 
Piaget, 
Werner, Freud, and Gesell are not natu- 
ral roommates. It is to Dr. Tyler's credit 
that she has brought them together in 


psychology does not yet exist 


the same structure for a reasonable ex- 
amination of points of view. The re- 
sult is a book which should be freshly 
stimulating to undergraduates and which, 
because of its hope, should be a guide 
to the thinking of other developmental 
psychologists. 


I prefer the certainties of knowledge to 
the certitudes of enthusiasm. 


ERNEST JONES 











Group ENDEAVOR 


H” silly of CP to be asking how 
small groups 


operate as authors 
and where responsibility for the final 
product is localized (CP, July 1958, 3, 
186f.; Aug. 1959, 4, 239) 
any psychologist 


silly because 
that 
variable 
CP has no statistics with 
now, but it 


ought to know 
human 
small groups. 
a big NV 
tories (NV 


variable nature makes 
has three case his- 
1 for each) and they pretty 
much mark the range of Lewin’s gamut 
from authoritarian domination to demo- 
cratic leadership 

Group I is an administrative unit with 
a Chief. It mostly pursues research with 
Government money that is controlled by 
the Chief. He 


loyalty, gets them from some, not from 


expects deference and 
others. He puts his name on every pa- 
per published and puts it first, though 
he may not have directed the work and 
may only have read the paper hurriedly 
on its way to an editor. The dissidents 
do not like this procedure but the Chief 
holds the must be hun- 
dreds of these autocratic units operating 
now in the USA 


many in university departments of psy- 


purse. There 


although no 


longer 


times Titchener’s 
at Cornell was such, but Titchener, be- 


chology. (In ancient 
ing the senior, never put his name first 
That is Who is old 


enough to remember it?) The modern 


noblesse oblige. 
autocratic Chief may be nominally re- 
sponsible for what issues from his labo- 
ratory but he cannot in all cases be 
actually competent to accept blame as 
well as praise. 

Group II was a congeries of authors 
with a central idea and they wrote a 
book together. They had no competent 
leader but they argued and compro- 
mised. The consequence was, when the 
book was out, dissenting authors would 
tell you in confidence what they thought 
was the matter with their joint effort 


CP SPEAKS 


Some originally dissenting groups that 
have time enough to work together can 
merge their idiosyncrasies into a com- 
munal opinion which they are then 
staunch to defend. The Harvard group- 
authors of General Education in a Free 
Society were such. It is a rich experi- 
ence, but not one quickly come by 
Group III was so democratic that its 
crucial monograph had no authors on 
the cover or the title page 
ters had their authors, 13 
5 each, but 


others who had helped and who were 


The chap- 
in all, from 


one to then there were 19 


not thought of as being outside the 
group: A, whose interest had proven 
stimulating; B, whose association had 


been beneficial; E, whose criticism had 
, G, &, 
and I, who aided by their insistence on 
clarity; J, who wrote the ideal introduc- 
tion to a difficult topic; K, from 
great experience improved the prose; 
L and M, who drew the figures: P, who 
helped to process the data; Q and R, 
who exhibited unusual patience with the 
proofs; 


been beyond the call of duty; F 


who 


and S, whose persistent gentle 
prodding, industry, and common sense 


brought the through at the 


project 
deadline. 

The whole undertaking was informed 
with in-group loyalty. There was, CP is 
sure, a democratic leader who was so 
certain that this is the way to produce 

many special abilities pursuing one 
ideal—that it that he 


should wish to keep his name off the 


was inevitable 
title page. From the in-group’s immedi- 
ate point of view that was right, but 
from the community’s interest it was 

well, unfortunate. A monograph needs a 
handle for citation or it gets lost. You 
find it in the catalog. An au- 
thor or an editor is required, or, lack- 
ing both, the name of a _ well-known 
institution, like American Psychological 
Association or Bureau of Standards. If 


cannot 


it can have none of these, it had better 
take a pseudonym which a librarian can 
treat as a person. Books are like intel- 
lectual history which gets handled in 
terms of great though the real 
entities are ideas, trends, movements. 


names, 


OMNIUM-GATHERUM 


"ie psychological journals used to 
carry “Minor Studies” which were little 
researches, most of them by _ under- 
graduates and often written up by the 
instructor. Older psychologists will re- 
member the ones in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology from Cornell, Clark, 
Vassar, and Wisconsin. Often they made 
useful contributions to scientific psy- 
chology and always their publication 
served as reward to the able junior re- 
searcher and as an incentive to the more 
junior others. Now the paper explosion 
in the journals has killed off these 
opuscula, but McGill University has in- 
vented a substitute. It has just issued 
Volume I (1959) of its Undergraduate 
Research Projects in Psychology, 106 
mimeographed pages, the eleven best 
contributions for the year, all of them 
about learning, to reinforce- 
ment for more of the same and better, 
as model of how to do it, and, in some 
how not to do it. If other 
laboratories were to suit, there 
could be exchange arrangements to the 
benefit of all. 


serve as 


cases, of 


follow 


The Dartmouth authors of /ntroduction 
to Finite Mathematics (CP, Dec. 1957, 
2, 315f.)—a text that has initiated hun- 
dreds of behavioral into the 
have, says 
George Miller, done it again. Or, since 
mathematical precision seems appropri- 
ate, two-thirds of them have, he adds 
Van Nostrand has just published Finite 
Markov Chains by John G. Kemeny 
and J. Laurie Snell (what happened to 
Thompson?). The new book is intended 
as a text for undergraduate courses in 
mathematics, but it treats a mathemati- 
cal topic frequently used in psychologi- 
cal theories of the quantitative variety, 
and it closes with a valuable chapter on 
some applications of Markov chains to 
problems in the social sciences. Ad- 
mirers of the earlier book will want this 


scientists 
mysteries of mathematics 


‘ 














one too (CP is still quoting GM); they 
will find that the new one picks up about 


where the earlier left off \ 
Now B. EF. Skinner's Walden Two has 
just had its seventh printing, paper- 


bound this time and by Macmillan, and 
you can get it for only $1.65. In fact 
the this 


more 


most Utopian thing about 


Utopia is that you cannot pay 


than $1.65 for it, for all the hard-cover 
printings are now out on_ location 
frayed at the edges, founding brave new 


worlds 


The 
Review of Psychology for 1959 came 


new 275,000-word, 1960 Annual 
out in February and, because it chooses 


its own genes, it matches its prenatal 
prediction almost exactly (see CP, May 
1959, 4, 143) 
promised with some. slight 
title: Behavior 


netics of 


There are 16 chapters as 
changes of 
Genetics instead of Ge- 
Physio- 
logical Psychology instead of just plain 
Physiological Psychology, and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Aging instead of the 


Behavior, Theory in 


less deferential Gerontology. The 19 au- 
thors are as predicted except that J. O. 
Cole has come to the aid of Sherman 
Ross in Psychopharmacology. Altogether 
there are 2798 articles cited—an average 
of 125 per chapter. The volume gives 
the new master plan which is now well 
under way: 31 topics of which 3 are ex- 
pected to appear every year, 7 every 
other year, 15 every third year, 4 every 
fourth year, and 3 when suitable—ex- 
cept that everything is subject to change 
as the exigencies of the future may de- 
mand. The 


valuable, a good indicator of how man 


Review is, of course, in- 
avoids defeat in his battle with the in- 


finitude of knowledge by multiplying 
the number of separate disciplines and 


condensing the information in each 


Books To Com 


= winter there should be a book 


by Jum C, Nunnally out of Henry Holt’s 
precincts and called Popular Concep- 
tions of Mental Health: Development 
and Change. Charles started 
this job with Nunnally six years ago but 
had to drop out. Everybody has too 
much to do. Here should learn 
what people think and feel about men- 


Osgood 


you 
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tal health, what they mean by it, how 


you can most hopefully change their 


attitudes about it, whether high-school 


courses on mental hygiene produce 


change, what anxiety-producing infor- 
mation about psychiatrists will do, and 
what tranquilizing information will too 


The book 
thinks, that some of the accepted pro- 


will also show, Nunnally 


fessional attitudes toward these matters 
need change too 

Somewhere around next July Mc- 
Graw-Hill is going to publish a book 
that will probably be called Conflict, 


frousal, and Curiosity. The author will 


be Dr. D. E. Berlyne, an international- 
ist of British origin, who has a PhD 


from Yale and has been successively a 


Piaget's Center in 
Geneva, at Berkeley, at the 
Stanford, and at the National 
of Mental Health 


grew 


visiting scientist at 
Center at 
Institute 
this volume 
He knows 
enough Russian to have included in it 
the Russian 
vestigatory behavior,” of which he says 


while 
under his ministration 


research on “orienting in- 


there is a great deal. Attention and ex- 
ploration were the topics with which he 
began, but now the book has expanded 
to include, by a collation and analysis 
of the experimental literature, the be- 
havior involved in the perception of 
novelty, surprise, conflict, uncertainty 
and complexity. Now wait for the book 
to see how inadequate this paragraph is 

—E. G. B 


Psychoanalytic Progress 
after Freud 


Morton Levitt (Ed.) 


Readings in Psychoanalytic Psychology. New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, 1959. Pp. xvi + 413. $8.50. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Hutt is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan 
in abnormal 
psychology, psychotherapy, and person- 
ality. With R. G. Gibby he has recently 
published three all the 
sponsorship of Allyn and Bacon: Pat- 


and there teaches courses 


books, under 
terns of Abnormal Behavior (1957; CP 
Aug. 1958, 3, 227f.); The Mentally Re- 
tarded Child (1958, CP, Dec. 1958, 3, 
370f.); The Child (1959). 


H™ is a rich vein of contemporary 
psychoanalytic thinking (Freudian 
vintage) about a number of theoretical 
and technical issues. Strictly speaking, 
this is not a book of readings since only 
14 of the 26 contributions comprising 
this volume are reprints from the psy- 
rest 
However, as a 
sample of current concerns in the field 
this is rick lode indeed. 

The book is 


sections, entitled, respectively: General 


choanalytic literature; the are 


original contributions 


divided into six main 


Max L. Hutt 


Considerations ; Developmental Psychol- 
ogy; The Ego and Defensive Processes; 
Theory and 
Technique ; Applied Psychoanalysis. One 
might 


Psychoanalytic Diagnosis ; 


question the appropriateness of 
the grouping or the accuracy of the 
but 
minor considerations. What is important 


is that the 


titles of these sections, these are 


reader is given an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the devel- 
opment and proliferation of theory and 
technique in the years since Freud's 
death. With one exception, all of the 
writings (contributed by some 24 per- 
culled 1950 to 


1957. Taken by and large, these articles 


sons) are from years 


offer much food for thought and con- 


stitute an excellent source of observa- 


tions and hypotheses, some of them 
quite a few steps beyond the frontiers 
which Freud himself had been exploring. 
The proposition, frequently heard, that 
Freudian psychoanalysis has run _ its 
course and is now outmoded, is clearly 


given the lie by the vigor of the think- 








ing and the creative ability to utilize re- 
cent research and clinical findings that 
are evident in these chapters. 

What renders the publication of this 
book so this reviewer's 
opinion, is that it makes readily avail- 
able, to those who would like to know, 


something of stirrings and fermentation 


valuable, in 


in contemporary Freudian psychology 
It is probably a fair statement to si 


Vy 
that the vast majority of American psy- 
chologists, even of American clinical 
psychologists, do not 


cally 


read systemati- 


current psychoanalytic journals. 
Many are comfortable with their knowl- 
edge of samples of what Freud (and 
his contemporaries) had to say, and 
having made this obeisance to Freud’s 
admittedly significant contribution, they 
dismiss all that has happened in recent 
years as of no consequence. This vol- 
ume will make it more difficult to rele- 
gate these new developments into limbo 
on the basis of nonavailability 
Although it is impossible to review 
each of the contributions in this short 
note, should be 


their 


some singled out be- 


cause of salience, 


controversial 
characteristics, or unique increments to 
our theoretical heritage. Psychologists 
will be pleased to have the summary 
and critical integration of the literature 
on the latency phase of development 
which Margaret E. Fries provides. The 
chapter by Edward Glover on classifi- 
cation of 


mental 


disorders, which dis- 


cusses the interrelations of categoriza- 
tion based on descriptive phenomena 
ego development, and reality features 


provides a new conceptualization of 
nosology. Maurits Katan’s thinking on 
the restitutional characteristics of the 
nonpsychotic aspects of the psychotic 
personality suggests new possibilities for 
treatment as well as _ understanding 
Rudolf Ekstein has contributed a vigor- 
ous and systematic analysis of the vari- 
ous roles of interpretation in therapy. 
And Lionel Trilling has presented us 
with a perceptive and tightly reasoned 
analysis of contributions by Freud to 
the world of literature and art, as well 
as the story of the ways in which the 
Romantic movement in literature influ- 
enced Freud’s thinking 


°\Zee 


Untranquil 
Pharmacologists 
Robert D. Wirt and Werner Simon 


Differential Treatment and Prog- 
nosis in Schizophrenia. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
Pp. x + 198. $6.50. 


Reviewed by MICHAEL WERTHEIMER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado. He 
has studied at Swarthmore, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Harvard, taught psychology at 
Harvard, Hopkins, and Wesleyan before 
he went to Colorado. He has been en- 
gaged in research at the Worcester State 
Hospital in Massachusetts and twice at 
the Rockland State Hospital in Nex 
York. With D. C. Beardslee he pub- 
lished Readings in Perception (Van Nos- 
trand, 1958; CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 42f.) 
edited Max Wertheimer’s (that’s 
his father) enlarged edition of Produc- 
tive Thinking (Harper, 1959). 


— title of this book is, unfortu- 


nately, somewhat of a misnomer. 


and 


Instead of being a thorough summary 
of what is known about the efficacy of 
different ways of treating schizophrenics 
it is a brief introductory review of se- 
lected studies of two widely used tran- 
quilizers, chlorpromazine and reserpine, 
and a full report of a comparatively 
well-designed and well-conducted experi- 
ment using these two drugs on schizo- 
phrenics. 

The coauthors are a psychologist and 
a psychiatrist at a Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) hospital in Minneapolis; they 
were helped by three psychiatrists, two 
psychologists, and one social worker. 
The Minnesota- 
centric, with a relatively heavy empha- 
sis on papers by Minnesotans, on work 
at Minnesota VA hospitals, and on Min- 
nesota’s best-known psychological prod- 
uct, the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory or MMPI. 

Subjects in the study were divided 
into four groups of 20 each—and, what 


random assign- 


volume is somewhat 


is rare in such studies 


ment of subjects to treatments was 


actually accomplished. There were a 
chlorpromazine and a reserpine group, 
a traditional control group (patients 
treated by hospital routine but without 
any drugs, somatotherapy, or psychother- 
apy), and a “clinical-judgment” group, 
in which each patient was treated by 
whatever method his physician judged 
most advisable. There was no placebo 
group. After 30 days, all 80 patients 
were treated according to “clinical judg- 
ment.” 

The research data were obtained at 
admission, 30 days later, at discharge, 
and one year after discharge (not one 
vear after admission, which would have 
made for better temporal comparability, 
but also for greater administrative prob- 
lems). The follow-up record is unusu- 
ally excellent: 79 of the 80 patients 
were actually contacted one year after 
discharge. 

At the 30-day evaluation, the clinical- 
judgment and chlorpromazine groups 
were, on a number of measures, signifi- 
cantly more improved than the reserpine 
or hospital routine groups. At discharge, 
the clinical-judgment group was, at the 
.001 level, more improved than any of 
the other three; although these three 
groups did not differ from one another 
significantly, the reserpine group had a 
numerically poorer average improvement 
rating than the chlorpromazine and hos- 
pital-routine groups. By follow-up, the 
reserpine group was, on several meas- 
ures, less improved than any of the 
other three groups. 

Within the scope of the study, then, 
it turns out that “clinical judgment” 
works best, followed by chlorpromazine; 
both of these produce better results 
than hospital routine. Reserpine, though, 
seems in the long run to be worse than 
hospital routine alone. The results, there- 
fore, suggest that the practitioner will 
do best if he follows his own judgment 
in treating each individual patient, that 
he might well make use of chlorproma- 
zine, but that he had best be very cau- 
tious in prescribing reserpine. 

The study is, however, limited in sev- 
eral ways. (1) It is hard to say what 
population the subjects represented. All 
were acute male first-admission VA pa- 
tients, previously untreated and never 
before diagnosed as having schizophrenia. 
(2) Reserpine may not have been given 
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lasted 
the litera- 


enough of a chance. Treatment 


only a month, and some of 
ture suggests that treatment should con- 
tinue for at The 
subjects were males, but the literature 
that 


least three months 


suggests reserpine may be more 


likely to work with females. Daily dos- 
age—determined individually for each 


patient by his physician—was_ higher 
than many workers in the area recom- 
mend. (3) Improvement (clinical im- 
pression, symptom check list, occupa- 
tional adjustment, and MMPI perform- 
ance) was evaluated by a group of 
experts who, as far as one can tell from 
knew at the 


which 


the text time of evalua- 


tion treatment the patient had 


received. In fairness to the authors it 
should be added that they were aware 


of some of these difficulties 


M, THODOLOGICALLY, psychopharma- 


cology is a mushrooming suburb of the 
behavioral Like 


architectural ventures 


sciences most modern 
the dwellings are 
constructed of large amounts of glass 
but the researchers who live there, ig- 
noring the proverbial admonition to 
glass-house dwellers, often carry bricks 
in their hands, showing little mercy to 
other psychopharmacologic studies. 

It is easy to criticize almost any study 
which employs patients in difficult per- 
sonal situations. Psychiatric research is 
inevitably such, and psychopharmaco- 
logic studies are no exception. Either 
the researcher is humane and lets the 
canons of strict empirical design rust 
or he treats people as if they were ran- 
dom numbers and gets in trouble with 
his superego or the law. Everybody rec- 
ognizes this dilemma, but drug research- 
ers nevertheless tend to be quite vitu- 
perative about other people’s techniques. 
Although methodologically more defen- 
sible than most studies with which this 
reviewer is acquainted, the present 
study, too, has its shortcomings, yet 
the authors, like their col- 
leagues, tend to maintain a ‘holier-than- 
thou’ tone when criticizing earlier work. 


Maybe psychopharmacologists should try 


many of 


taking some chlorpromazine before in- 
serting paper into their typewriters. 
Why is this a book rather than a 
journal article? The monograph form 
permits presentation of many tables and 
detailed analyses, which is good; yet 
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much of this material could have been 
left out. If the tabular—and the textual 

deadwood had been pruned off, the 
report might well have been one quar- 
ter as long and still have said as much 
Nevertheless the present study does em- 
body a design which represents 


a” de- 


cided step forward 


The Szondi 
Cathexis 


Lipot Szondi, Ulrich Moser, and 
Marvin W. Webb 


The Szondi Test: In Diagnosis, 
Prognosis and Treatment. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1959. 

Pp. xvi + 309. $12.00. 

Reviewed by WALTER G. KLOPFER 

who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 

ogy at the University of Portland, Ore- 

Coordinator of its Training 

Clinical Psychology. His 

doctor’s dissertation in 1950 at the Uni- 

versity of California in Berkeley was 
on the Szondi test, and projective tech- 
niques have remained his special interest 
ever since 


gon, and 


Program in 


He is active in the Society 
Techniques. He has had 
quite a lot of experience at 
Duke University and Hospital and at 
the Norfolk State Hospital in Nebraska 


ow subject of this volume, Szondi’s 


Test, has been of interest to many 


for Projective 


clinical 


American psychologists for the past 15 
years. The theory and technique have 
provoked violent protagonists and an- 
tagonists, as well as much fruitful re- 
search. Lipot Szondi, a Hungarian now 
in Switzerland, has made the “familial 
unconscious” his major contribution to 
depth psychology. He that an 
analysis of this level of the personality 
can best be accomplished by longitudinal 
and studies of familial 
influences upon an individual. His co-au- 


feels 


cross-sectional 


thors are Ulrich Moser, a Swiss analyst, 
and Marvin Webb, an enthusiastic pro- 
tagonist of Szondi’s ideas in the United 
States. 


This is the first volume emerging di- 
rectly from Szondi’s pen since his Ex- 
perimentelle Triebsdiagnostik (1947). It 
is intended by the authors to clarify the 
rationale of the Szondi Test and to help 
the reader obtain competence in its clini- 
cal use. Further, the claim is made that 
this book will enable the student to com- 
prehend the current literature and to as- 
sist the researcher in designing adequate 
and pertinent studies on the subject. 

It is evident from the beginning that 
in the world of Szondi there are but two 
kinds of psychologists First, 


who is 


there is 
the ‘‘materialist”’ interested in 
somatic therapy, statistical methods of 
research, and the discovery of organic 
etiology for personality disorders. This 
psychologist is the villain of the piece 
The hero is the ‘clinician’ who is in- 
terested in psychotherapy, prefers depth 
analysis as a research method, and feels 
that 


the result of 


personality disorders are mainly 
factors. It 
may be difficult for the American psy- 


unconscious 


chologist to accept these as two Ssyn- 
dromes 

In the part of the book dealing with 
history, rationale, and therapy, Ameri- 
can studies are referred to obliquely 
but never cited. Henry David in his 
1954 Szondi bibliography cited 332 stud- 
ies. Only two of these are mentioned in 
this book. The selection of the pictures 
is described without reference to perti- 
nent research which has challenged the 
validity of such procedures, but the 
chapter is accompanied by the state- 
ment, “The language of choice has stood 
the test of clinical validity.” Much case 
material is presented with the explicit 
implication that 
futable evidence. 
Schicksalsanalyse, 


this constitutes irre- 


Szondi’s theory is 
which is defined as 
the “genealogy of the unconscious.” The 
test is described as making it possible 
to. reveal the familial unconscious with- 
out the cumbersome process of genea- 
logical tracing. The rationale of the test 
is presented with hypothetical profiles of 
the individual from birth to death, illus- 
trating personological development. Test 
results and diagnoses are said to vary 
widely from standard psychiatric nomen- 
clature and may consequently be of 
little practical value to the clinical psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist. 

Validity is given short shrift in two 








pages. Studies contemptuously referred 
to as ‘statistical’ are not presented since 
the authors assume that they are based 
either on false premises or  inade- 
quate methodological assumptions. An 
adequate study of the Szondi Test could 
be operationally defined as one which 
tends to support the assertions made by 
the authors. 


8 the section of the book dealing with 
the clinical application of the test, a 
number of 
supplied. deals with a case of 
hermaphrodism, which is described by 
Webb. Boeszoermenyi presents a study 
dealing with the measurement of fac- 
torial variability. The method derived 


seems quite ingenious, but is 


case illustrations are again 


One 


used to 
demonstrate Szondi’s hypotheses rather 
than to test them. Probability theory is 
discussed in a quite sophisticated man- 
ner by Achtnich who goes on to warn 
the reader that Szondi results cannot be 
psychologically interpreted without con- 
sidering the probability of choices, mag- 
nitudes, This 


years 


and constellations very 


point was made some ago by 


Borstelmann (1950). Another case illus- 
tration by Webb deals with the legal 
application of the test. All of the psy- 
chological instruments cited are forced 
into the ‘epileptoid’ frame of reference, 
with their adequacy being judged by the 
closeness of fit. Five pages are devoted 
to an analysis of the Rorschach Test 
and 44 pages to the Szondi. The avowed 
purpose of the authors is not to investi- 
gate the Szondi test. but to ‘validate’ it 

Szondi’s technique of Schicksal analy- 
sis is presented throughout the book but 
in greater detail in the final section 
The therapeutic technique consists of a 
type of ‘psychoshock’ in which ‘fate- 
fully’ disordered persons are treated by 
this method. ‘Fate’ disorders are those 
in his 


exercise of the phenomenon of choice 


in which the sufferer is morbid 


The selective acts involving choice might 
include dictated by hereditary 
tendencies and those directed by the 
personal ego of the individual. After an 
initial phase of ordinary psychoanalytic 


those 


uncovering, the ‘hammer-blow associa- 
tion method’ is introduced in which the 
individual is confronted directly with 
his feelings about his ancestors or by 


genealogical evidence such as is presum- 


ably supplied by the Szondi test. Fi- 
nally there is an ego-analytic phase in 
which the antithesis between drives is 
bridged so as to bring about ‘self- 
actualization’ on the part of the patient. 
This volume is aimed directly at 
the American reader with a ‘chip-on- 
the-shoulder’ attitude evident 
throughout. The authors realize the po- 
tential unpalatability of their approach 
to someone whose training has empha- 
sized the scientific method. It was dis- 
appointing to find that Szondi and his 


disciples in 1959 could continue to ig- 


being 


nore all of the pertinent questions raised 
by American investigators and summa- 
rized by Borstelmann and this reviewer 
in 1953, and to find the empirical 
method still so distasteful. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this bias, the theory and the 
therapeutic methods appear to be unique 
and ingenious, and as such worthy of 
greater familiarity on the part of the 
reader. Careful case illustrations are al- 
ways instructive to the clinician. How- 
ever, the gap between European arm- 
chair psychology and American empiri- 
cal psychology seems just as wide in 


1959 as it was in 1947. 


The Psychodynamics of a 
Psychoanalyst 


Ernest Jones 


Free Associations: Memories of a Psycho-Analyst. New York: Basic 


Books, 1959. Pp. 263. $5.00. 


Reviewed by KeitH Swarp 


Dr. Sward is a clinical psychologist in 
private practice in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, where there are more practicing 
PhD-clinicians per square than in 
any other spot in the world. (Counting 
psychiatrists, there are about 1500 per 
square mile, but they extend only to 1/7 
of a square mile.) He was, however, im- 
printed at Minnesota around 1930 when 
he took his PhD there, imprinted with 
a “Graduate-school conscience,” the re- 
search superego, by Karl Lashley and 
Edna Heidbreder, who were still there 
then. Terman at Stanford impressed him 
next, and then T. M. Newcomb. His 
conscience, of which he has never got 
rid, continues to make him impatient 
of the psychoanalysts’ “proofs by as- 
sertion.” 


mile 


VERY man among us likes to put his 
best foot Psychoanalysts 
are no exception to the rule. Nor is 
Ernest 


forward 


readers will 
readily identify as the author of the 
celebrated Life of Freud 

The primary self-image which Jones 
presents posthumously under the sub- 


Jones whom CP 


title Memories of a Psychoanalyst is a 
flattering one. Much can be said in its 
favor. The theme grows monotonous at 
times but we cannot but admire in these 
pages and in the life which they briefly 
record the psychiatrist with an impas- 
sioned desire to alleviate human suffer- 
ing, the advocate-extraordinary of the 
new look at human nature and the 
promising technique of mental 
healing. We become aware of the dis- 


new 


ciple and confidant who genuinely loved 
Sigmund Freud as both friend and 
genius. We can only gape at the in- 
credible energy of the man. His publi- 
cations alone, which account for a mere 
fraction of his nervous expenditure, run 
to 20 books and 200-odd essays and pa- 
pers. All this despite a fifty-year his- 
tory of rheumatoid arthritis and the in- 
cidence of a coronary which 
struck him down fifteen years before his 
death. 


One can also surmise that 


serious 


this self- 
styled ‘medical psychologist’ might very 
well have spoken his own piece against 
the sterile psychiatry and psychology of 
his younger years, had Freud never ex- 
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isted. We recognize the tireless organizer 
with A. A 


Brill in America) did most to introduce 


and publicist who (along 


Ireud’s great message to the English 
world We can 
word for it that much of his pioneering 


lonely work. He was 


upstream 


speaking take Jones Ss 


ellort was swim 


ming against currents ol ig- 


norance and prejudice that might have 
Another 


ible fragment of the favorable self-pic- 


drowned a lesser man 


accept 


ture is the probability that Jones was 


more rounded human being and one 


more enamored of life than was _ his 


master. Jones was among other things 


traveler, cosmopolite, gourmet, man-of 


the-world, patron of the theater, lover 


Ol nature 


} 


and pursuer of active hob 


es. (He became an accomplished fig- 


Nor 


let matters rest there 


ure-skater in middle life could the 
compulsive in him 
for he had to write a 300 page treatise 
on the subject of this, his favorite out- 
door port 


The other sicle 


tional and less 


Jones the less ra 
recognized side, is not so 
visible to the naked eye, but it is amply 


This 


other side was a compelling inner need 


supported by his Free As 


ociation 


to be first. One cannot miss in the auto 
biography the story of a young man in 
a hurry. We see the outsider, the pre 
cocious student of medicine arriving in 
London fresh from Wales 


shoulder 


with chip on 


and a fiery determination to 
reach the top, come what would. Jones 
that he 


argumentative and sharp-tongued son of 


remarks in retrospect was the 


a devoted mother and of an authori- 


tarian father who ‘could never be 
wrong.” 

We witness the first squelching of this 
immense ambition and the relegation of 
Jones to the status of an out-grouper in 
the tight little isle of Harley Street, de- 
spite his ‘firsts’ as a medical student 
There followed in quick succession the 
dismissal from the West End Hospital 
the brush with the authorities over two 
alleged ‘sex incidents,’ the subsequent 
refusal of every first-class neurological 
hospital in London to staff 
frantic shopping 
about in various unrelated branches of 


medicine, his desperate but 


grant a 


appointment, Jones’s 


brief re- 
moval to Canada and his eventual shift 
from neurology to 


psychiatry. (One 


wonders if British neurology, then domi- 
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nated by such figures as Sherrington 
Henry Head, and Hughling Jackson, was 
too slow for a man with Jones's time 
table.) 

Then came the catapulting to promi- 
nence which followed soon after Jones’s 
return to England and his eager identi- 
fication with Freud and the nascent psy- 
choanalytic this 
identification, the pariah, whom the hos- 
pital 


movement. Because of 


world of London shunned now 
more than ever before, became an in- 
grouper. Jones relates how he found ac- 
ceptance and a special place as the only 
who would 


little 


Gentile survive within the 


brilliant circle of Jewish intellec- 


Ernest JONES as a young doctor 


And 


Jones, himself the ostracized member of 


tuals who crowded about Freud 


a minority group, could share what he 
terms the ‘main preoccupations’ of his 
new-found allies: their dedication, all 
hurting together, all part of the great 


revolt against 


convinced of 
their destiny on the side of the angels 


unreason, 


By now Jones had, indeed, found his 
forte and his route to eminence. More- 
over, he and his master were perfectly 
joined. Freud, the thinker and discov- 
was an man. He loathed 
overt conflict. Jones, on the other hand 
the inner circle’s principal early contact 


erer, inward 


with the non-Jewish outside world, was 
the warrior who was spoiling for a fight. 

In the subsequent evolution of the 
‘movement’ the hot 
valry that thrived around the person of 


and in sibling ri- 


the leader, we see in operation the less 


rational side of Jones’s character: his 
need to be right, his passion for struc- 
ture and orthodoxy, his leadership in 
the formation of the Secret Committee. 
We are struck by his readiness to con 
clude that any 


marked deviation from 


Ireud’s dicta was, in itself, evidence of 


resistance, ‘dishonesty,’ ‘narcissism,’ or 
mental illness.’ His was the role of the 
man who became so busy following and 
that he 


develop any ideas of his own that could 


administering had no 


time to 
match the contribution of the foremost 
Rank, 
for all 
these distinguished contemporaries Jones 


Freudian dissenters of his day 
Adler, Jung, and Ferenczi. Yet 


repeats in the memoirs what he had ex- 
Life 


Jones caps his own self- 


pressed earlier in the bitterness 
and derision 
evaluation in the autobiography by re- 
ferring to himself as ‘“Freud’s Huxley.” 
Finally he bemoans 
the fact that 


more than once, 


fitting recognition for his 
works took so long in coming in his na- 
tive land 

In one sense the motives which pro- 
pelled Jones to the top are irrelevant 
The man’s own contribution can stand 
on its merits. In his ripe and vigorous 
seventies he gave us the Life, that treas- 
ure-store of intellectual history that per- 
haps no other person, living or dead, 
could have brought 
that he 


merely in 


forth. Some would 
served a useful func- 
Freud from 
much of the rough-and-tumble that be- 


have it 
tion shielding 
devilled the formative years of psycho- 
analysis. 

On another count the need to be first 


on Jones’s part does matter. It played 


a significant part in shaping the early 
. 


course of psychoanalysis. Jones, among 
others, helped to launch psychoanalysis 
as a ‘movement’ or cult rather than as 
a science. This facet of his personality 
may explain in part why the Life seems 
to reach a point of diminishing returns 
in Volume 3. Is it ironic or only human 
that the overweening ambition is some- 
thing that Jones, the psychoanalyst, un- 
derplays in the over-all estimate that he 
gives of his character? He remarks in 
his memoirs that, by contrast with many 
of his colleagues, it was the pursuit of 
truth and a wide interest in social ques- 
tions, first and foremost, rather than any 
personal problems that gave birth to his 
career-line in psychiatry. 





Outstanding Titles 
from 


The Century Psychology Series 


By Rosert Lererer and Perer MApison. Based primarily on the 

TOWARD findings of experimental psychologists and dealing with problems 
UNDERSTANDING ol learning, concept formation, perception, and motivation, the 
emphasis in this text is on the psychology of normal persons rathe1 

HUMAN than abnormal psychology. Following five chapters of concrete 
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Incidents without Incidence 


Stanley W. Standal and Raymond 


Critical Incidents in Psychotherapy. 


1959. Pp. xx + 396. $6.95. 


Reviewed by STA 


Dr. Hathaway is a professor and head 
of the Division of Clinical Psychology 
in the University of Minnesota’s Medi- 
cal School. He has been at Minnesota, 
involved with clinical and physiological 
psychology, since his PhD there in 1932 
At the very start he had training in en- 
gineering, and he has sought ever since 
to bring the precision of physical sci- 
ence science. Thi 
difficulty of this undertaking frustrates 
him but his aspiration remains strong 
CP prints this review as an editorial by 
a distinguished psychotherapist, an edt- 
torial that comments upon the 


over into behavioral 


nature 
and usefulness of the hard-cover ‘con- 
geries’ symposium and also upon the 
current state of psychotherapy in re- 
spect of both reliabil ty and validity. 


a for the 
super Case 


conference between two 


first time a 


covers—23 problems drawn from the 
actual work of practicing psychothera- 
pists—commented on by 28 leading psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, clergymen and 
social scientists.” Quoted from the jacket 
of the book, this tells the content. The 
problems or incidents are stated in a 
page or two with three headings: his- 
tory, incident, Discus- 


and discussion. 


sion usually is follow-up information 
and the psychotherapist’s own comment 
After each incident is an alphabetically 
arranged trail of commentators’ names, 
five to fourteen of them, with what they 
say. 

This book is probably due in part to 
the association of Standal and Corsini 
at the University of Chicago during 
their training. Both editors are identi- 
fied with private practice, apparently in 
counseling psychology, although neither 
appears to be affiliated with the appro- 
priate divisions of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 
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RKE R 


J. Corsini (Eds.) 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 


HATHAWAY 


book? 


considered 


How can review such a 
The 23 


separately or as a group to evaluate 


one 
incidents could be 
their appropriateness or representative- 
ness among things that happen in psy- 
chotherapy, but anything said would 
be quite arbitrary. These incidents, or 
closely parallel ones, did happen to the 
narrators and might happen to other 
therapists. One could only object that 
the number of incidents is too small for 
a reliable sample. It is even less pos- 
sible to review the comments. There are 
166 of them! Each commentator says 
the kinds of things for which he can be 
known in his other publications. As a 
group, then, the collected comments by 
each person become a short course on 
his point of view. The book is hard to 
read in this way, since the comments of 
each contributor are scattered. If a re- 
viewer were to cross commentators and 
contrast the comments on each incident, 
then this latitude for reviewer-remarks 
becomes so broad that it hardly seems 
while to remarked at all 


“Rogers is better here than is Aldrich” 


worth have 
could be an example. This could become 
a kind of contest, judging among the 
commentators, scoring them in some 
way. 

The book is entertaining if one does 
not try to read it all. Whatever else can 
be said, the incidents are vignettes of 
interpersonal life and the discussion is 
frequently rich with contrasting views. 
The editors mention “startling similari- 
ties,” but this reviewer was unable to 
elicit any startle. Of course, some of the 
contrasts rest semantic founda- 
tions and would disappear if the syntax 
and agreed There 
seems to be a resistance to much simi- 
larity among the representatives of the 
various orientations. There is some mo- 


tivation to show how 


upon 


words were upon. 


the event would 


be seen from each orientation rather 
than to discover similarities in approach; 
vet, we might profit by more agreement 
that 


editorial 


could have been achieved through 


work or debate. 


preparatory 
Such a change might result in less ped- 


antry and might also mean a loss in 


popular entertainment value 


a a main contribution of this 
collection lies in a partial alleviation of 
obsessive fears among those who must 
expose themselves to the occurrence of 
such critical events. Here one reads of 
incidents and continues safely past the 
danger to a series of usually reassuring 
The in- 
secure counselor could find reassurance 


opinions about the situation. 
both in learning that critical events can 
happen to presumably competent peo- 
ple and in learning that no catastrophic 
The 


every therapist during the incident he 


outcomes are apparent action of 
relates receives some approval by at 


least one “distinguished psychothera- 
pist.”” Nearly all the incidents end in a 
clearly forward-moving and therapeutic 
step by the patient. All this reassurance 
would perhaps have been less effective 
if incidents with bad outcomes to pa- 
tient or therapist were included. Since 
some of the incidents are of a really 
threatening nature and since some com- 
ments criticize the therapist, good com- 
ments and good outcomes are probably 
needed as balance. 

the as- 


sessment of personality will find it hard 


The seeker after truth about 


to steer any course among these com- 
ments. If one already likes a commenta- 
tor’s theoretical position or work, the 
comments of that person may seem ac- 
ceptable. But if one feels a need for an 
anchor, allied to the problem we label 
validity, he must drift helplessly be- 
cause almost none of the remarks pro- 
vides any bottom unless it be the publi- 
cations, the clinical experience, and the 
prestige of the writers 

There are few references to the usual 
controls we want students to respect 
The comments are personal statements. 
They at times invoke the spirit of ex- 
periment, but there are little or no ex- 
perimental data cited. Possibly we can- 
not blame the commentators for being 
unable to apply experimentation to an 
attempt at seduction by a patient (or 
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is it the therapist—or was it mutual? 
The commentators manage to represent 


What i 


heen te 


ill three views) iid in a com 


ment cannot have sted for truth 
no repetition is possible. The therapi 
in training will find no scientific support 


lor a scientific training or orientation 


ie way the book was made (stati 


compositions collected by the editors 


through an appeal to more than 400 
persons) precluded replication or check- 
ing by prediction accuracy since follow- 
up data are a part of the record to 
which the commentator responds. 
that an 


should have been bad due to therapist 


some 


comments suggest 


outcome 
bungling, but luck played a part; other 
comments about the same outcome rated 
it good because the therapist’s handling 
With no other 


seems 


was propel recourse, the 


tudent to be left with the con 


clusion that a name and published writ 


ings are the backing he needs to take 


his place as an authority on practice in 


psychotherapy. One just cannot find in 


these comments how best to handle an 


incident 


Some clinicians do, indeed, seem 


be insatiable in their wish to get clini 


cal experience and_ sophistication by 


reading. Especially do they like dra- 


matic these incidents 


examples—as in 
One may ask whether concentrated vi- 
carious experience, as given here, is 
more solidly helpful than is literature 


that has 


stood the test of survival 


True, these commentators are people ot 
our kind 


often our kind of incidents 


and the incidents are more 


but success 


ful fiction rests at last upon the sur- 


vival validity of its characters and the 


behavior they show in adjustment te 


the fictional incidents. 
If this book really does represent “A 


Cross-Section of Present-Day Psycho- 


therapy in America,” then we 


expose 
our poverty of guiding principles about 
the proper handling and analysis of even 


dramatic scenes. The points made by 


the commentators would have been 


even more diverse if they had been 


stimulated by the commonplace inci- 
dents of routine therapy. Although the 


book 


exposé, it 


seems not to be designed as an 


may yet have its greatest 


value in this role. If one expects that 


the psychotherapists study a common 
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body of knowledge about interpreting 


ind modifying behavior, a corpus con 


ributing to concerted patterns Ot at 


tion, this volume should disillusion him 

The last chapter in the book is a sum 
mary. Each incident is briefly restated 
and the various comments are reviewed 
with prosaic completeness. This review 
of the comments, given usually in two 
or three massive paragraphs using the 
commentators in 


names of successive 


sentences, provides a colorless restate- 
ment with little evidence of analysis or 
conclusion. It is a discouraging conden 
sation, since it more sharply emphasizes 
the arbitrary farrago of agreement and 


contradiction. 


It seems desirable that counseling and 
clinical psychologists should disavow this 
book, at least as an example of scien- 
tific work in the field 


Flying the Jolly Rogers 


C. H. Patterson 


Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory and Practice. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii + 322. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Berg is Professor of Psychology at 
State University and Chair- 
man of its Department of Psychology 
He has an AB from Knox and a PhD 
from Michigan, and he 


Louisiana 


seems to have 


learned nondirective counseling 
Western Electric 
pany with direction (surely not nondi- 
rection) from Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son. He 


dustry, in 


along 


the way at the Com- 


has counseled in prison, in in- 


universities, and he once 


directed a counseling center 


A educated man has written a book 
on counseling, drawing from many 
fields to illuminate his subject matter. 
Psychology is strongly represented, of 
Cari 
Grouped around the unifying 


course, particularly the work of 
Rogers 
theme of Rogerian thought, however, is 
a tastefully arranged smorgasbord of 
appropriate contributions from anthro- 
pology, belles lettres, philosophy, po- 
litical science, and sociology. The re- 
sulting intellectual fare is quite digesti- 
ble and free from gastric or 
The book is highly 
but by ordinary standards it 


quite 
cortical distress 
readable 
should not be. On virtually every page 
the author refers to reports of commit- 
tees, especially the American Psycho- 
logical Association’s. He quotes what de 
Hahn, Lecky, Mead, Rogers, 
Cobley all had to say about the point 
under 


Grazia, 


consideration. He does it with 


IRWIN A, 


BERG 


included 
full-size in the text. Yet, somehow, he 


reference and page numbers 
works in his references unobtrusively. 
Patterson is convinced that it is im- 
possible to present more than one theo- 
retical point of view without: confusing 
the student of counseling and psycho- 
therapy. This emphasis does not mean 
that the student should not acquire 
other viewpoints, but, as Patterson sees 
it, he must have one systematic orienta- 
tion to therapy which serves him as a 
helmsman’s mark when he sails poorly 
The student 


will learn of the other systems from his 


charted theoretical waters 


reading and from his classroom experi- 


ences. For Patterson, this course is 


Client-Centered Therapy. 
The approach is rather pure Rogers 
with Though 


minor, the deviations portend that writ- 


only a few deviations 


ers yet to come may foster a _ neo- 
which the haunch 


and hoof of the offspring is Rogers and 


Rogerian system in 
so is the family name, whereas fetlock, 
forelock, and species-name of the mu- 
tant will not be those of his forefather. 
For example, Rogers has asserted that 
there must be no concern over the 
therapeutic orientation with which the 
client-centered trainee will emerge. Pat- 
terson accepts this point of view only 
with regard to specific methods and 
techniques. The 
statement he 


significant aspect of 


Rogers’ rejects. He is 
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that a 
therapeutic orientation emerge and that 
it be a 


jolly well concerned definite 


client-centered orientation, at 
least as far as his book and his stu 
That is hardly 


neofy’ 


dents go a determined 


attempt to Rogers, but 


others 
may wander whither Patterson pointed 


a GH Patterson does not reshape 


Rogers, he while re- 


His Rog- 


embodied in the six 


does restate him 
maining faithful in his fashion 
erian fidelity is 
points of his theoretical framework. (1) 
The primacy of the self. The concept ot 
the self is the supreme value of the in- 
dividual and therefore the basic or pri- 
mary datum for the understanding of 
human behavior. (2) The 


cial product 


self as a so 
The self develops out ot 
social interaction, and the individual's 
self concept is his own definition of his 


relationship to the 


world about him 


(3) Communication as the significant 
vehicle for the development of the self- 
concept requires the 
abilitv to take the role of another. When 


une does this, 


Communication 
the self becomes an ob- 
ject, or a concept, to the individual and 
The self- 


concept as the basis of motivation. Ac- 


self-awareness develops. (4) 


ceptance of this need as primary does 


away with apparent inconsistencies or 
irrationalities in behavior. The develop- 
ment and maintenance of esteem—self- 
esteem and the esteem of others—is the 
motivation of human behavior 


sonality 


(5) Per- 
result of 
threat to the self-concept. Since the self- 


disturbance as the 


concept is central in the personality, it 
is only natural that, if the self-concept 
is disturbed, the personality reflect this 
disturbance. (6) Psychotherapy, there- 
fore, must be directed toward the de- 
velopment of an ade quate self-concept. 
Since threat to the self-concept is in- 
imical to change in the self, psycho- 
therapy must provide a situation in 
which the individual is free from threat. 
The accepting, nonjudgmental attitude 
of the therapist assists in providing a 
nonthreatening situation 

These, then, are the pillars of Patter- 
son’s conceptual edifice. The main girder 
supported by the pillars is the reiterated 
emphasis upon wuderstanding. There are 
two major approaches in dealing with 


people, according to Patterson: “One re- 


flects a positive, optimistic, encouraging 
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view, while the other is based on a 


negative, pessimistic, discouraging view.” 
The positive view is understanding and 
is associated with respect for the indi- 
vidual and, of 


course, with client-cen- 


tered counseling as Patterson sees it 


The negative point of view Patterson 
terms 


with 


manipulation. It is associated 


with rela- 


tively little respect for the individual. 


authoritarianism and 


Although the author inserts a few mild 
qualifiers, the net effect of his presenta- 
tion is akin to that of a low-budget TV 
western. There are the good guys who 
are nice to folks and they live in Client 
Centerville. There are the bad guys who 
like to shove people around and they 
lurk in Manipulation Gulch 

To this reviewer, it seems a bit un- 
fair to employ a term like manipula- 
tion which, as used in the book, has a 
clearly negative connotation. Any psy- 
desired, could 


make a 


Proponents of the 


chologist, if he reverse 


the labels and similar case 
interpretive ap- 
Pat- 
that 
their goal was to aid the client in learn- 
ing to understand himself and his prob- 


lems 


proaches (called manipulative by 


terson), for example, could assert 


They could go on to describe 


other approaches as manipulative be- 
cause they badgered the client by means 
into 
accepting his sorry lot. One wonders 


of silence, echolalia, and grimace 
whether Patterson was riding the wake 
of national These are the 
raids and stock 


juggling, of the quiz-show fix, of the 


headlines 
days of corporation 
disc-jockey payola, and similar manipu- 


lations; so manipulation is a ‘dirty’ 


word. 
Apart from the emotional excursion 
with the term manipulation, Patterson 
has indeed written from the client-cen- 
tered point of view an excellent text for 
courses in counseling and psychotherapy 
He writes clearly and he includes mate- 
rial that should be included in other 
books but which usually is not. For ex- 
ample, he devotes a good deal of space 
to values in counseling and to ethical 
behavior in 


and, as he 


professional 
himself observes, no one 
seems to have done this before in books 
on counseling and psychotherapy. It is 
high time someone did, and 


relationships 


Patterson 
deserves congratulations for doing it and 
for doing it well. 


Wise Talk 
about Psychology 


Robert S. Daniel (Ed.) 


Contemporary Readings in Gen- 
eral Psychology. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1959. Pp. xiv 


$3.25. 


385. 


Reviewed by Joun LuDEMAN 


who is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Muskingum 


whither he 


College in Ohio, 


went after some vears of 


teaching experience at the 


University of 
Wisconsin. A decade a he 
tion instructor in H. F 


ductory course 


was a eCc- 
Harlow’s intro- 
and his interest in the 
first course and what 


never lapsed 


gen 


ginning student in psychology ap- 
pear to have taken on a new look. Not 


only do they tend to range over a wider 


it ought to be has 


books of readings for the be- 


selection of materials, but they also are 
oriented toward relatively recent discus- 
sions of psyc hological problems 

The present volume represents a well- 
planned extension of these trends. It 
strives for a nontechnical presentation 
of that contemporary thought which is 
relevant to the understanding of psy- 
chology as a science 

Professor Daniel, who is Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Missouri, recognizes that 
“there is an important difference be- 
tween reporting scientific work and talk- 
ing about it to an interested intelligent 
friend.” The then, “are di- 
rected not to fellow scientists but to an 


selections, 


educated and ‘being edu- 


cated’ people.” 


audience of 


Of the sixty-eight articles presented 
half had either 
the Scientific Monthly or the Scientific 
Articles 
from a dozen other ‘popular 
journals’ such as Atlantic Monthly, the 
New York Times 


Times, and Life magazine 


almost their origin in 


American. have also been in- 
cluded 


Magazine, Changing 


This is a far cry from the more com- 


mon compilation of 


articles. 
Some members of a ‘young, and insecure 


journal 








science’ may dismiss this approach as an 


An ex- 
imination of the readings should, how 


eliort to ‘popularize’ psychology 


ever, prove reassuring to even the most 
skeptical 
is given a bearing in articles by James 
B. Conant, Joel H. Hildebrand, A. Cor- 
nelius Benjamin, and others. A second 


rhe scientific point of view 


major section is given over to such con- 
cerns as defining the methodology and 
outlining the principles of a behavioral 
science 

Science is not, however, narrowly con- 
strued. Writers from Biology, Philoso- 
phy, Political Science, and Anthropology 
are represented in this collection. The 
diversity of points of view and the 


varying levels of presentation (e 


g 
Time magazine on Freud, Sperry on 
the mind-brain problem) give depth of 
meaning to the concepts and problems 
ol psychology. 

The student should find most of the 
articles provocative. and the instructor 
should have a field day leading the dis- 
cussion. 

Integration of the separate sections is 
achieved largely through the nine basic 
principles used as an 
framework 


organizational 
(Psychology is a scientific 
enterprise, concerned with the behavior 
of organisms. Behavior is adaptive, vari- 
able, developmental, dynamic, and sub- 
ject to control. It has its origins in both 
biological and social forces.) The brief 
but excellent introductions to each ma- 
jor section and to each selection also 
help to tie the material together. 

A separate folder correlating the read- 
ings with a number of standard intro- 
ductory texts will be helpful to those 
who wish to adapt the readings to their 
special needs. 

Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of this book lies in its potential 
value as a bridge between the technical 
prose of the standard textbook and the 
‘do-it-yourself psychology’ found in the 
mass media. The readings represented in 
this collection came from sources which 
will be available to nearly every student 
in his later life. If he can learn to evalu- 
ate these selections under the guidance 
of his instructor, he ought to be in a 
good position to use his critical capacity 
in evaluating the psychology which will 
be freely offered him after he leaves the 
classroom. 
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The Easy Middle Way: 
Preconscious Thinking 


Lawrence S. Kubie 


Neurotic Distortion of the Creative Process. (Porter Lectures, Series 22.) 


Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 


Reviews d b y 
Dr. Barron is director of the Creative 
Writing Project at the Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research at the 
University of California in Berkeley. He 
reviews for CP every now and then, and, 
want to know 


Vay 


if vou 
see CP 
4, 135 


WwW the Freudian theory of think- 


ing as his basic point of reference, 


about him, 
May 


more 


1958, 3, 123; 1959, 


his own clinical experience as his source 
of example, and the technical literature 
of both psychoanalysis and experimental 

Kubie 
difficult 


psychology as selective support 
himself to the 


problem of the 


here addresses 


relationship between 


neurosis and the creative 


process. He 


emerges with three main theses: (1) 


that neurotic processes and creative 
rela- 
that 
inother in 


their essential nature although they may 


processes can be seen in every 


tively normal human being, and 


they are opposite to one 


be intertwined in a complex manner in 


any given act; (2) that the creative 


process is facilitated most importantly 


by the accessibility of preconscious ma 
terial 


and that it is inhibited most dis 


astrously by unconscious contents; that 
conscious thought processes impose some 
restriction 


upon the establishment of 


new connections 


because of the close 


relationship between the 


symbol and 


the reality it denotes or connotes, but 
that conscious processes do at the same 
time contribute to creative activity; (3) 
that 


an undue emphasis upon ratiocination, 


current educational methods, by 
habit, and repression of spontaneity, to- 
gether with an almost complete disre- 
gard for the unconscious and its stulti- 


fying effects, tend to stifle the indi- 
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vidual’s potential creativity; in brief, 


that the rich field of preconscious im- 


pressions and ideas must lie fallow 


because of a misdirected educational 
Strategy. 
In support of the first of these theses 


Kubie argues that the essence of neu- 


rosis is “the freezing of behavior into 


unalterable and _ insatiable 


patterns.’ 
Psychological health, on the other hand, 
is characterized by “flexibility, the free- 
dom to learn through experience, the 
freedom to with 


change changing in- 


ternal and external circumstances 
the freedom to respond appropriately to 
the stimulus of reward and punishment 
and especially the freedom to cease 
when sated 

Although these definitions, or, better, 
evocations, are certainly pejorative in 
character and require as soon as they 
are accepted that one agree that noth- 
ing creative can come from neurosis, 
they leave untouched the common ob- 
servation that most of the great per- 
sonages of humanity seem to have had 
more than their share of psychological 
troubles. Kubie attempts to resolve this 
problem by arguing that the creative, 
yet to some degree neurotic, artist or 
scientist and 
which 


he is creative), even though hampered 
in creative 


is free of anxiety, guilt, 


hatred in some areas (those in 


expression in other ways, 


with the implication that if he were 
wholly free of such inhibiting affects he 
would be much more creative. In brief, 
spite of 
difficulties. But could it 
not be that individuals of unusual sensi- 


such persons are creative in 


their neurotic 
bility and exceptional symbolic scope are 
at once more prone to despair, disgust 
forlornness, and rage at the tragedy of 


consciousness “harnassed to a dying ani- 


mal,” and at the same time more ca- 


pable of transcending through metaphor 
and through identification with cosmi 
processes these universal human bonds: 
Kubie cites Richard and Edith Sterba’s 
analysis of the art of 


Michelangelo, the 


Beethoven and 


latter paper a pe- 
culiarly unfortunate example (reviewer's 


opinion) of the application of psycho- 


analytic theory to the characteristics 


ota 


“What we 
behavior,” 


artist. know of 


Michelangelo’s | 


great 
they Say, 
“reveals that he had the greatest diffi- 
culties in dealing with his aggression.” 
Thus does the “terribilita” of the Flor- 
entine genius find its place in an inven- 
tory of symptoms! With an image of 
his Last Judgment in our mind’s eye 
perhaps we can be permitted to mutter 
that at least he did his best. 

The point is that fear, anger, guilt 
and despair are perfectly natural and 
appropriate emotions for all of us at 
times, and that people who experience 
life most intensely are likely to feel such 
emotions most extremely (as well, let it 
be said, as joy, love, and freedom of 
spirit). So, if they are artists, they will 
seek to express their image of life and 
the cultural lan- 
guage of which they have most com- 


their relation to it in 


mand, and thus invite others to test the 
reality of their perceptions and, in a 
sense, to join them. What is ‘neurotic’ 


—O. E. Nelson, New York 
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is then part of the content, symboli- 
cally expressed, of their creative activ- 
ity, and not simply a part of themselves 
which inhibits construction. The objec- 
tion which many creative people offer to 
psychoanalysis when it is proffered them 
is perhaps justified; though they may 
thus be left with their woes, there is 
yet the chance that as they struggle with 
their problems they may out of their 
distress make a testament to their be- 
lief in the ultimate intelligibility and 
significance of not only their own lives 
but the lives of others. And for this, of 
course, there are great rewards. 


K, BIE properly emphasizes the dis- 


tinction between unconscious and pre- 


conscious processes, and he contrasts 
the free interplay of ideas in the pre- 
conscious system with the rigidity and 
distorting influence of the unconscious. 
He describes the 


function of precon- 


scious processes in creative activity as 


EUGENICS QUARTERLY 


“the automatic and effortless assembling 
of fragmentary items into constellations 
on the basis of analogic characteristics,” 
an apt summary of what notable crea- 
tors themselves their 
own experiences in creation. The essays 
of Poincaré (Mathematical Discovery) 
and of Max Weber (/nspiration to Or- 
der) reprinted in Ghiselin’s The Crea- 
tive Process come particularly to mind 
Kubie himself 
vivid 


have told us of 


as examples. furnishes 


numerous and convincing — in- 
stances from his own clinical practice 

The concluding section of the book, 
dealing with implications for education 
of the theoretical considerations pre- 
sented earlier, is certainly the weakest 
Kubie argues against “repetitive drill” 
(which does indeed have an unpleasant 
sound, with its evocation of experiences 
of boredom, the dentist’s chair, and the 
parade ground), and he states that “the 
most efficient learning is essentially ef- 


fortless and almost instantaneous.” He 


enlivens this by drawing a picture of a 
lad with a happy and free preconscious 
who “to the consternation and anger of 
highest grades in 
a heavy schedule without studying . 

he has 
Boots 


his classmates wins 


done this with Seven League 


. at the speed of preconscious 
processes.” The conclusion of this little 
romance is that, of course, he will not 


become a teacher—indeed, cannot, for 


he is simply not the Teachers, 
needless to say, are not likely to respond 


sort. 


warmly to this form of interpretation of 
what they are up to, and it seems ap- 
parent that Kubie has little hope for an 
appeal to them to work radical changes 
in educational strategy 


One of his final 
for cultivating the creative 
impulse in our young students is to in- 


suggestions 


stitute group psychotherapy as part of 
education, which in the judgment of this 
reviewer would have caused any creative 
individual he has ever known 
school 


to quit 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Mesmerism Revisited 


Reviewed by ERNest R. HILGARD 

who, partially reversing the history of 
the late Clark L. Hull in his swing from 
hypnosis and suggestibility to learning 
for the past few years be 


increasingly engrossed with hyp- 


theory, has 
come 
notic phenomena as an object of study 
and a tool for psychological investiga- 
tion of human behavior. In his hypnosis 
Stanford, Professor Hil 


gard and his associates are now purpose- 


laboratory at 


fully carrying on a program of research 
on the techniques and uses of hypnosis 
that may throw light on some of the 
less readily accessible aspects of human 
personality and motivation. Unlike Hull, 
who droppe d hypnosis cold once he took 
up with sH,, Hilgard retains an act.ve, 
if less absorbed, interest in the problems 
of learning theory 


Behavior in Hypnotic Regression. 

(P. L. Harriman) (PCR-57) Uni- 
Park, Pa.: Audio-Visual 
Aids Library, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1942. 18 min., silent. 


Rental $2.75; 


versity 


sale $55.00 
Demonstration of Negative and 
Post-hypnotic Suggestion. (W. S. 
Roeder) (PCR-521K) University 
Park, Pa.: Audio-Visual Aids Li- 
brary, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1955. 11 min., silent. Rental 
(color only) $3.75; 


sale (color 


only) $66.50. 
Hypnotic Behavior (L. F. 
Ridgefield, N. J.: Association 
Films, Inc., 1949. 25 min., sound. 
Rental Not 


sales. 


Beck ) 


$5.25. 
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available for 


Motivation. (L. F. 
Ridgefield, N. J.: Associa- 
Inc., 1949. 25 min., 
sound. Rental $8.00. Not available 
for sales. 


Unconsctous 
Beck ) 


tion Films, 


Hypnosis. (Martin Orne, introduced 
by E. G. 
Indiana: 


Boring) Bloomington, 


Indiana University, 30 
min., sound (film kinescope), 1958. 
Rental $4.75; sale $125.00. 


Retreat from Reality. (FE. G. 
ing ) 


Bor- 
Indi- 


min., 


Indiana: 
1948. 30 


kines¢ ope). 


Bloomington, 
ana University, 
(film 


sale $125.00. 


| yee has had a peculiarly cycli- 
cal history of 


of emphasis and de- 
emphasis from the time of Mesmer to 
the present. Now with the formal recog- 


sound Rental 


oa 75: 


nition by the appropriate medical socie- 
ties that it should have a place in the 
medical curriculum in both England and 
the United States, with the appearance 
of new journals and the formatien of 
new societies, and with many psycho- 
logical laboratories carrying on programs 
of research, we are again entering a 
phase of emphasis in which psycholo- 
gists will be called upon to teach about 
the phenomena and to demonstrate them 
in their classes. Here the films come to 
their assistance 

First, a brief characterization of the 
films, all of which are photographically 
adequate. In the regression film, by Har- 
riman, a girl is first regressed to a known 
experience taking place at age two and 
a half, and then is raised to higher age 
levels, with her behavior in each case 
coming close to that expected at the 
successive ages. The use of the stand- 


ardized test material at the 


different 


ages has the advantage of giving some 
acquaintance with this material as well 
as showing some of the features of hyp- 


Roeder 


(the only one in color) demonstrates 


notic regression. The film by 


various phenomena with a young woman 


who is a very good subject. Color is 


serviceable when she is shown unable to 
select red cards from among others 
spread before her. The five-step post- 
hypnotic suggestion is carried out very 
thoroughly. behavior 


film by Beck the same two subjects who 


In the hypnotic 


participate in the films for unconscious 
motivation are simultaneously hypnotized 
and show cata- 


blind- 


sug- 


many phenomena of 


lepsy anesthesia hallucination 
deafness 


The 


tivation uses hypnosis for purposes other 


ness and_ post-hypnoti 


gestion film for unconscious mo- 


than the demonstration of hypnotic phe- 
nomena. An childhood 
guilt is implanted under hypnosis 


experience of 
and 
this “repressed” experience is uncovered 


through dreaming, word associations 


projective techniques and general inter- 


pretative discussion. The hypnosis dem- 


onstration by Orne, part of Boring’s 


Psychology 1 television program, uses 


three subjects simultaneously in a dra- 


matic presentation of a wide range of 


phenomena. In the retreat from reality 


film, Boring lectures on hypnosis, with- 
out further demonstrations beyond those 
in the preceding session 

While each of the films is useful, the 
gives an advantage 


presence of sound 


to those by Beck and Orne, and their 


Subject eating a lemon which she has been 
told is a peach (Orne film) 











greater length permits them to do some- 
what more. The use of multiple subjects 


also shows some individual differences, 
though the very good subjects used do 
not give any picture of the actual range 
of such differences. Orne accompanies 
the demonstration with introductory lec- 
ture material on the uses of hypnosis 


Beck 


and the demonstration in the Beck 


while this is absent in the first 
film 
film ends abruptly without bringing the 
The 


Boring are of the 


subjects out of the trance com- 


ments by sensible 
kind we expect from him, but the second 
period is not essential to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Orne dem- 


onstration 


I HAVE the following comments on the 


films at present available for the dem 


onstration of hypnotic phenomena 


(1) The films, using good subjects. do 


not reveal the phenomena of induction 


which are in some ways different from 


the phenomena of the established trance 
Of course the trance is induced in some 
of the films, but always with experi- 
1 subjects who go 


rhere 


about 


ence 


readily into it 


would be some awkwardness 


showing initial inductions on filn 


vecause too many viewers might go 


home and hypnotize roommates. Yet, if 


we are really to teach phenomena, we 
need somehow to give the whole Story 
with proper cautions 


> 


(2) The very good subjects used in 
the films make the phenomena almost 
unbelievable. Films always have to fight 
the doubts of the sceptic because of the 
tricks 


alistic 


that can be done, and more re- 


pictures, showing how subjects 


refuse to do some things (and wake up) 
would tell us more about hypnotic phe- 
nomena than the performances of sub 
jec s who do whatever is requested ol 
used the Orne film 


them. I recently 


after a “live” demonstration in which 


with naive subjects, there was overlap 
with the performances on the film, but 
a number of failures. This appeared to 
make the demonstration 


Orne more 


plausible and more acceptable 


3) Some questions of the ethics of 
hypnosis are not dealt with in any of 
the films, for example, the extent to 
which a subject should be permitted to 


leave a demonstration with amnesia for 








Subject talking to hallucinated person in the empty chair (Orne film) 


what was done. There are differences of 
opinion about this, but the modal opin- 
ion probably lies between the belief that 
complete restoration of memories is de- 
sirable and the suggestion that the sub- 
ject will remember the things about the 
trance that would make him more com 
fortable if he them. My 


position (without an adequate research 


recalled own 


basis) is that with so many people who 


have a precarious tie to reality we 
should err on the side of keeping the 
memories of our subjects continuous 
None of these films ends with a restora- 
tion of the memories for what went on 


in the trance 


T he 


by Beck deserves a special discussion 


film on unconscious motivation 
because it uses hypnosis for other pur- 
poses, that is to say, for the demonstra- 
tion of the influence of repressed (‘un- 


It ha 


mistaken in itself, neverthele 


often been 


conceal 


than to keep in mind fixed ideas based on theories whose confirmation we 


said that, to make discoveries, one must be 


a truth 


conscious’) experiences on overt behav- 


ior. There is a remarkable amount of 


useful material in the film, serving, if 


for nothing else, as a clear paradigm 
tor what dream interpretation word as- 
and tests are all 


sociation projective 


about. The fact that the study goes on 


more at ‘preconscious’ levels than at 


deeper ones is all to the good, for it 
permits even beginning students to fol- 
low the interpretations, and is non- 
threatening. This placing of hypnosis in 
a context of the psychology of motiva- 
tion and personality is a desirable thing 
In this film it is not presented as merely 
a curiosity, as a state in which people 


Here 


be used usefully to explore some of the 


act strangely t is a state that can 


difficult and important areas of psychol- 
that 
of hypnosis in other such nonhypnotic 


ogy. More films illustrate the use 


contexts would be welcome 


ignorant. This opinion, 


It means that it is better to know nothing 


( onstantly 


seek, neglecting meanwhile everything that fails to agree with them 


CLAUDE BERNARD 





New Knowledge 


in Human Values ON THE OTHER On 


Edited by ABRAHAM H. MASLOW 


Foreword by Pitiriny A. Sorokin HAND 


“These papers confirm the 
profound powers of creative 
unselfish love. identify the MORE ON APFELBAUM closely on Sullivan’s than on Freud’s con 
sources of our values, and 3ecause it is my view that Bernard Ap 
agree that a science of values felbaum’s Dimensions of Transference in 
is possible. An important Psychotherapy answered the criticisms di 
and undoubtedly far-reach- rected against it by reviewer Dr. John M 
ing conference and docu- Butler (CP, Dec. 1959, 4, 384), I am 


aS Tey : ‘ one, 
ment, Library Journal prompted to offer the following comments ; ‘ ; 
test one’s chosen hypothesis 


ceptions of transference. Apfelbaum’s intro- 
duction, however, centers on an authorita 
tive historical survey of just these matters 
rhe author's choice of a definition of trans 
ference was an informed and deliberate 
and in science it is not an error to 


From the account given in the review, it 
It does not seem to me, moreover, that 


“Those looking for an an- 
thology which offers repre- ; 
hy : neither the irrationality nor strength of Soot . f 
sentative samples of current : ; , ; between Freud and Sullivan—is ultimately 
patients’ attitudes toward their therapists 
thought on human values 
will find this volume worth 
ever, was to show that patients do have 


their attention and ITISpec 7 ther uti xT tati f their ther these two traditions in transference theory 
lion. ’ The Neu Leader. pretherapeulh ee ions O 1el! era 
$1.50 pists, and that to a significant degree thes 

) ° 
expectations do not change with experi 


would appear that the study deals with ‘ ‘ d 
the antithesis suggested by the review 


‘ a cogent one. The monograph discusses the 
Ihe method of Apfelbaum’s study, how ‘ ; I 
blurring, and even possible convergence, of 


both, of course, already present in Freud 
ian psychoanalysis before the advent of 
Sullivan’s writings. As Apfelbaum observes, 


ence. It seems to me that this study did in PN 
“the distinction between [them] may have 


> fact deal precisely with the irrationality 
Psychotherapy swell as tt 
= ‘J tients’ attitudes toward their therapists 


. . ° . 
WwW ith Children I can understand that if one defines In particular, I do not agree that the in 


. more historical than psychological signifi 
ie strength or tenacity, of pa rs 
cance 


— . . terpersonal emphasis of the study renders 
trength of belief in its sense of force o1 


ran . , Pal Th . IC s anal J . o Fre *e ) 
THE LIVING RELATIONSHIP = intensity, it might follow that “the princi. i Without relevance to Freud’s theory of 
ple aim of the stud uld not 1 hieved” transference. A distinction can be drawn 
nea 0 the stuayv co { ot we al eved a 
By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS . . , between means and ends in any opera 
: because of Q-sort instructions. Yet Apfel 
editor of Ride : 
baum’s introduction makes clear his plan : ; ; ‘ lol 
S 7 LORATIONS : rae ‘ctive the study of interpersonal phe 
gig cig nna “ vind to investigate strength of belief in its sense sian pr ee ys ‘ “ ar a 
IN PERSONAL GROW TH “Er e nomena is in fact the public elucidation of 
f persistence or inflexibility. He gives sev 
Foreword by Ross L. Mooney ral reasons for this theoretic focus; and 


tionally oriented research program, One ob 


the intrapersonal. That the data of obser 
vation are at the interpersonal or charac 


an interesting one among them is that a é . : 
terological level does not mean that the iv 


Through verbatim dialogues 
of sessions with normal, 
gifted, handicapped, and dis- 
turbed children, the author ete tea i ie a eee 
ep Gates “age , within this frame, his Q-sort instructions 
sane iy eager a and test re-test design do fit his experi a ar a spe pang ate 
hild pan cru tal momenta of mental purposes And the prototypic tran and sullivan can obscure Oo € ‘ 
psychic development. +A ferences emerging from this method of 
highly perceptive book... 
It should be welcomed by 
students of child develop- 
ment and parent education, 
who will gain insight and 
understanding and a deeper 
respect for the integrity and 
individuality of the child.” 
LAWRENCE Kk. FRANK. 
35.00 


functional theory of the persistence of be 4 . é 
. ; : ferences are necessarily confined to periph 
lief is possibly an adequate alternative to a ‘ 
. . —" eral or external aspects of personality or of 
the repetition-compulsion hypothesis. Seen bas 
transferences. A too divisive appreach to 


that interpersonally oriented research may 
: ae lefine the parts of the psychical apparatus 
study, it may be added, are in excellent _ I aie, . 
. . at whatever intrapersonal depth 
agreement with clinical experience 
At another point in the review, objec Haro_p RENAUD 


tion is taken because the study bears mor: University of California, Berkeley 


It is Criticism, as Arnold points out, that creates the intellectual atmosphere of the 

1/ vour bookstore or from age. It is Criticism that makes the mind a fine instrument. . . . It is Criticism, again, 

that, by concentration, makes culture possible. It takes the cumbersome mass of creative 

HARPER G BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 nek a ee 
work, and distils it into a finer essence 

Oscar WILDE 
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gauge 
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editors’ interest in the particular mono 
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